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THE DISARMAMENT PROBLEM BEFORE 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


Dr. Joze BRILEJ 
YUGOSLAVIA’S PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE TO THE UNO 


i ia pests the past ten years the question of disarmament has 
been constantly on the agenda of the UN General Assembly 
and its argans, and it has also been on the agenda of a 


~ number of international meetings and conferences outside the United 


Nations. At first sight, all efforts made in the past with the aim 
of initiating the settlement of this fundamental world problem pro- 
ved of no avail. No general agreement on disarmament has been 
reached, nor has it been possible to make even the minimal prac- 
tical arrangements about the initial steps to be taken towards dis- 
armament. In the mez xtime the armament race is going on. 


However, nothing would be more erroneous or harmful than 


to appraise the prcspects for the solution of this problem from the 
viewpoint of past events, without taking into account numerous new 


elements which not only warrant hope for its positive solution in 
the future, but — which is even more remarkable — directly create 


conditions for such a-solution and: lead towards it. 


During the cold War nO constructive approach to the di- 
sarmament problem could be imagined. Moreover, the aspirations 
of mankind for peace through disarmament were extensively turned 
to account for instigating cold war. Although elements from the 
cold war period are still to be detected in the approach to the 
question of disarmament, the general conditions for a more con- 
structive approach have essentially changed and promise a more 
efficacious solution of that question. It was clear even previously 


that the question of disarmament could-not be successfully solved 
until the world generally accepts the principles of the peaceful 


settlement of disputes and of the equality of nations, until the use 


of force for the achievement of any aims at the expense of other 


countries is effectively condemned and eliminated and until the 


principle of ective coexistence has become the starting point of in- 
ternational policy. These same principles have lately been increa- 


singly recognized in international relations. There is not a single 
country in the world today, whether big or small, which would 
venture to propagate war a sa method for settling international dis- 
‘putes and which would realistically count on war as a means for 
‘Tealizing its political cims. Thus the long history of the question 
of disarmame:t saw for the first rime the creation of conditions 
and possibilities for effective initial steps towards actual disar- 


Tmament. | 

. The circumstances which prevented an agréement on disar-* 
mament-— despite such favourable contidions and objective possi- 
‘bilities — are varied. One of the main reasons lies in the fact that 


the so-called ,,big. power conception“ has prevailed so far in the 
eonsideration of this problem. According to this conception the 
‘reat powers have both the responsibility and the right to solve 
this problem, although by ist nature it is a world and international 
Problem and therefore should be solved by the United Nations as 
a whole. International confidence, which is likewise one of thé prin- 
€ipal conditions, for an effective approach to the disarmament pro- 
blem, has reached such a stage in world: proportions that at least 
some initial agreements on this question might be concluded. How- 
ever, the creation of the necessary. climate of confidence among the 
great powers is evolving relatively more slowly, leaving the impres- 
sion that it lags behind the general growth of confidence in the 
world. Beside the approach of the, great powers to the disarmement 
question. is in the greatest measure burdened by formulae from the 
cold war period. Briefly, ,,the big power conception“ of the question 
of disarmament, actually the attitude of leaving the settlement of 
this world question:— which is of vital significance for the entire 
Mankind — cxclusively tothe great powers, has proved a serious 
eheck to actuzl progress. 


A correct understanding of this obstacle standing in the way 
of realistic achievements in the solution of this question was expressed 
at the last (tenth) session of the General Assembly. The inactivity 
of the Disarmament Commission, which, as is known, includes also 
in addition to the great powers and Canada, the non-permament 
members of the Security Council — and tie complete abandonment 
of this matter to the Sub-Committee, consisting of the four big 
powers and Canada, were subjected to sharp criticism by many 
delegations. This was taken into account by the Commission for 
Disarmament when it met in the second half of January to implement 
the decisions of the Tenth Session of the General Assembly. The 
Commision unanimously decided that the Sub-Committe for [Dis- 
armament should meet as soon as possible, begin work, and submit 
a report to the Commission after a six-week activity. It is assumed 
that after this first report the Sub-Committee will be allowed more 
time for examining the question, if justified hope and definite per- 
spectives exist for its success. If not, the Commission itself will 
begin to examine the disarmament problem. It is reckoned that 
the Commission will receive the first report in the second half of 
May this year: 

There is no doubt that great responsibility for the solution 
of this fundamental world problem will rest with the great powers, 
and that success in the forthcoming efforts will depend on them 
to a great extent. However, the growing role and strengthened 
authority of the United Nations Organization generally, as well as 
its increased responsibility and competence in the settlement of the 
question of disarmament itself, will undoubtedly have a positive 
effect on its efficacious solution. All this also speaks in favour of 
the increased activity and influence of small and medium countries 
on this international question of vital significance in the positive 
solution of which these countries are specially interested because 
of their position. 

In such a situation, ever greater tasks are confronting all the 
UN member states, especialy the non-permanent members of the 
Security Council who are at the same time members of the Dis- 
armament Commission. ‘Their responsibility for the positive con- 
tribution to the solution of the disarmament problem is becoming 
greater and greater. 


Comments and Events 


THE GREEK ELECTIONS 


THE Greek parlizmentary elections 
held on February 19 !devided the 
electorate in two groups of almost equal 
stregnth, thus seriously reducing the former 
Govermment majority in Parliament and 
increasing internal political dissension. After 
gauging the feelings of the Greek public, 
the leaders of the National Radical Union 
discovered the unpleasant fact that although 
afforded notable advantages by the new 
electoral system, they are opposed by the 
majority of voters. The intricate electoral 
procedure the Government succeeded in 
enacting two months ago made possible the 
victory of the ruling Radical Union although 
it received less votes than the apposing 
Democratic Union coalition. Nevertheless, 
the Radicals emerged from the elections 
as the strongest Greek Party, in wiew 
of the heterogeneus character of the oppo- 
sition coalition which was only united by 
the joint election ticket. 


The causes which led to the appreciable 
strengthening of the opposition may be 
atributed to the internal political and eco- 
nomic conditions, although certain factors 
of foreign policy exerted also a similar in- 
fluence in this respect. The latest. Greek 
government inherited from its predecessors 
a spate of unsolyed economic problems 
which, as stated by premier Karamanlis, 
could not be resolved owing to the short 
timespan and preparations for the elec- 
tions. At any rate, the votes cast for the 
opposition coalition doubtless include a large 
share of the 200,000 unemployed as well 
as the 1 to 1.5 million under-employed 
persons whose hopes in the improvement 
of their living conditions during the past 
few years have remained unfulfilled. 


In the same way, the ever stronger symp- 
toms of inflation which the government 
measures failed to curb so far led to the 
decline of the votes formerly cast in favour 
of the Government party. Owing to the 
rising cost of living workers and employees 
demanded wage and salary increases and 
organised strikes on several occasions of 
late, so that it was in this frame of mind 
that they went to the polls, i. e. disappo- 
inted with the aconomic measures taken by 
the Government so far. In view of such 
tendencies among the poorer strata, at the 
first press conference held after the elec- 
tions Karamanlis promised to devote greater 
attention to this section of the population. 


The Cyprus problem also influenced the 
trend of voting to a certain extent. The 
demands for union with Greece and the 
British measures on this island called forth 
a considerable degree of antagonism towards 
British policy among the population at the 
climax of the election campaign. Attributing 
the failure of the campaign for the incor- 
poration of Cyprus to Karamanlis or at 
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least blaming him for not having taken a 
sufficiently resolute attitude towards the 
British on this problem, one part of the 
former Government supporters voted for 
the opposition. This mood of the electorate 
is also reflected in the increasingly frequent 
criticism of Government policy towards 
NATO, the exclusive orientation to the 
West at a time of international pacification 
which opens new vistas to smaller countries 
for broader international cooperation based 
on equal rights. All these reasons, in addi- 
tion to a spate of local motives, resulted in 
the fact that more Greeks voted for the 
opposition than for the ruling party (the 
great majority of women who voted for the 
first time on the occasion cast their ballots 
for the Radical Union). Thanks to the in- 
tricate election procedure the Radicals ne- 
vertheless received the majority of votes so 
that they have 163 seats in Parliament as 
compared to 135 for the opposition, (the 
former ratio being 243 to 57). 


However the position of the Radicals began 
improving as soon as the elections were 
over. This was due to the disbandment of 
the opposition coalition groups whose lea- 
ders began defecting after having failed to 
win the parliamentary majority. Rumours 
were heard that Papapolitis, Progressive 
Centre Union (EPEK) with about ten 
mandates may join the Radical Union which 
already includes the former supporters of 


the centre parties among its ranks. On be- 
haif of one part of the opposition Venizelos — 
demanded that these elections be annulled © 
and a date for new elections fixed, affir- 
ming that the elections {were not carried 

out correctly in the army and in some 

constituencies. 


Venizelos’ Liberal Democratic Union with — 
abouth fifty seats, Cartalis’ Democrat Party, 
which has about 40 seats in Parliament 
together with the Independent Group, and 
Papandreous’ Liberal Party with about 30 © 
seats represent the most powerful oposition 
groups. Regardless of the extent to which 
these opposition parties will be capable of © 
joint undertakings in the new Parliament, 
their votes will always oblige the Govern- 
ment to pursue a cautious policy. Many 


- symptoms indicate that Karamanlis is con- 


fronted by a period of compromise and 
patient consulation in Parliament in order 
to be able to implement his political and 
economic programme.; It would seem, how- 
ever, that a more resolute government — 
effort aiming at the stabilasaiion of econo- 
mic conditions and the alleviation of the 
most acute social problems would reduce 
the differences and antagonisms which pre-" 
vail in the present Parliament. y 


B. DIKIC 
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THE TWENTIETH “@ 
Sata aG OF Rid 
VIET MMUNIST — 
PARTY ; 
STUDYING the material from the 
‘Twentieth Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party, one immediately notices 
that a change has-taken place in the Soviet. 
Union’s views, both in the foreign and in: 
the home political fields. It is true that 
every new conception must be tested in) 
practice before any definite judgement can 
be passed on it, but it is equally true that 
radical changes in any country’s concep- 
tions create new conditions which make fu- 
ture developments in harmony with such 
changes possible. What was of particular 
mportance at the Congress if one considers’ 
primarily its foreign political aspect — was. 
that it created, just at the right moment, 
greater possibilities of rapprochement betwene 
politicians of opposing views. E 
-The Twentieth Congress of the Soviet 
Party expressed the Soviet Union’s readi- 
ness to negotiate agreements with foreign 
powers, and gave a definite theoretical, i.e. 
long term explanation to that readiness. 


‘The emphasis which it laid on the view 


that the danger of a war conflict between 
the ,,two camps” can be evaded and fully 
replaced by ,,peaceful economic compet 
tition” will, there is not- doubt at all, meet 
with a great deal of response among the 
world public and so create a favourable 
climate for the resumption of internatio 
talks on outstanding problems. Once agaif 
the improtance of an open — mindé 
approach to disputable issues has bee 
shown. Krushchev speaking about thé 
disarmemant problem said that the So- 
viet leaders were ready to approach 
solving of the most difficult problem — 


N. Khrushchev 


banning and control of atomic arms — 
stage by stage. He even said that the first 
stage in this proces: can be considered to 
have started (Eden’s favourable reply, the 
statement the French Foreing Minister made 
at a press conference that a step-by-step 

“rapprochement of views on disarmament 
and security could create the necessary 
pre-requisites also for the solving of other 
issues, particularly of the problem of Ger- 
many. The statements made! at the Soviet 
Party Congress, therefore, cannot but 
strengthen the atmosphere of mutual under- 
standing, without which no further impro- 
vements in international relations can even 
be thought of. 


| This atmosphere will further be streng- 
thened by the condemnation of certain ten- 
dencies which, as many speakers at the 
Congress said, were harmful to Soviet soci- 
ety, state and politics. All such tenden- 
cies were, as they said, the product of the 
' Cult of personality”, which had replaced 
_ the Leninist methods of work and govern- 
ment, and which lasted for a great number 
of years — from Lenin’s death to a few 
years ago. It would, however, be wrong if 
on account of the ,,cult of personality”, whose 
- condemnation now attracts so much attention 
observers were to neglect other remarks 
made at the Congress which are of a prin- 
cipled nature. The criticism which Anastas 
_ Mikoyan, for instance, addressed to the 
historians of the centre — who wish to be 
-, more clever” than those in Kiey in the 
interpretation of certain historical events 
in the Ukraine —as well as to jurists, phi- 
-losophers and other dogmatic theoreticians, 
“is not a bit less important than the con- 
-demnation of the ,,cult of personality“ 
_ itself. 


In the directives which the Congress 
| Bave for the Sixth Five-Year Plan of deve- 
lopment of the Soviet economy, the Soviet 
Union is presented to the world public as 
a power whose economy is finally breaking 
“through its national boundaries, so that it 
“is- capable of entering the ,,peaceful race” 
with other nations. In this plan, too, prio- 
Fity is given to the development of the 
means of production. Some observers will 
now, just as earlier, consider the dispropor- 
‘tion between its aims — the expansion of 
“the heavy industries and the raising of the 
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standard of living — to be too great. How- 
ever, two positive facts must be borne in 
mind. First, the contemplated increases in 
consumer goods and, to a lesser extent, 
agricultural production will, nonetheless, be 
received by the Soviet citizen with a great 
deal of satisfaction, for they are quite rea- 
listically planned. Secondly, some reforms 
are to be carrid out in industry (wage sy- 
stems, production quotas and so on) which 
may increase the workers’ interest in pro- 
duction and so raise their productivity 


It was said at the Congress that the So- 
viet Union wishes to become economically 
stronger than the most advanced ‘capitalist 
countries. Many observers, however, are 
interested, not so much in whether and 
when this can be achieved, as in the possi- 
bilities for the development of fruitful in- 
ternational relations created by the procla- 
mation of new ideas at the Congress. For 
such possibilities really exist. To what 
extent they will be taken advantage of will 
be one of the most important questions in 
the following decade. 


If the significance of so important 
an event as the Twentieth Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party is to be judged by 
what people from the ,,opposite side” say 
about it, one would have to conclude that 
the changes which came to cxpression du- 
ring its sessions will greatly affect inter-_ 
national life. For, even people who are 
most energetic in opposing the Soviet con- 
ceptions, like the American Secretary of 
State, Foster Dulles, for instance, admit 
that the ideas expressed at the Congress 
create new chances for a more peaceful 
development of international relations, as 
well as for the improvement of the living 
conditions of the Soviet population. (True, 
Dulles said this with so many ,,iffs’, that 
they change the original meaning of his 
statement). The London ,,Observer” is of 
the opinion that the Soviet Union might 
be ,,turning a new page” in its policy, and 
that many of its new conceptions are the 
product of a fresh analysis the Soviet lea- 
ders made both of the foreign political and 
of the home political and economic matters. 


Ja Ge 


POLITICAL UPHEA- 
VALS IN GERMANY 


THE events ‘which followed the fall 

of Arnold’s government i Dissel- 

dorf confirmed the view that the causes and 
consequences of the change of government 
in Western Rhineland — Westphalia — 
should be sought in general political deve- 
lopments in the Federal Republic and not 
in local political combinations and con- 
flicts which, in this case, were of a secon- 
dary imporrance. In only a few days’ time 
a significant turn took place in the course 
of developments in Germany, which now 
heralds interesting changes towards a new 
distribution of forces and relations between 
the political parties. The long coalition of 
Adenauer’s Christian Democratic Party and 
the Free Democrats was broken up and 
the coalition character of the Bonn Govern- 
ment ended, for those members of the 
Government who are notin the Christian 
Democratic Union represent small parties 
and groups which, in essential matters, do 
not differ from the ruling party’s and the 


Chancellor’s policy. A split also occurred 
in the Parliamentary fraction of the Free 
Democrats due to the withdrawal from the 
Party of 16 deputies — followers of Ade- 
nauer’s policy. That, however, was not of 
any great consequence in the Free Demo- 
cratic Party, because most of the Party’s 
deputies and organizations remained loyal 
to their federal leadership and to. their 
chief, Deler, who is becoming a leading 
personality among the Free Democrats 
and who had been most bitterly opposed 
in the Party by the dissidents. 


Although the existence of the Government 
itself is not directly endangered, the reper- 
cussions of the latest events, judging by 
all, are multifold and reyeal that there are 
new tendencies in German political life as 
well as contradictions which divide the lea- 
ding political groups. First of all, the well- 
nigh traditional relation of forces between 
the Government and the Opposition has 
been changed, because the third strongest 
party is now also in Opposition, whereby 
Adenaur’s majority is lowered and the 
alliance of the largest civil parties against 
the Social Democrats shattered, Not only 
are the Leftists in Opposition, but also a 
powerful group of Liberals, who represent 
influential circles of the bourgeoisie and 
private capital whose ideas about Germany’s 
future development are different from those 
of the Government. 


The differences of opinion on how the 
foreign policy of the Federal Republic 
should be based and conducted, and the 
opposition against the tendency of the Chris- 
tian Democrats to ensure, through new 
legistlative acts, the strengthening of their 
Own. positions, were, without any doubt, 
the decisive causes of the split in the coali- 
tion government. The Free Democrats, al- 
though they are ideologically loyal to the 
Western world, demand a more flexible fo- 
reign policy which would make the re-unifica- 
tion of the country possible. They not only 
Maintain that it is necessary to revise the 
treaties which now determine Western Ger- 
many’s position and obligations in the Wes- 
tern bloc and so prevent the conclusion of 
an agreement on Germany with the East, 
but insist on a more active role of the 
Bonn Government in working for such an 
agreement. In this they even contemplate 
direct talks with Moscow, considering that 
the problem of German unification is not 
the concern of the Four Great Powers'‘alo- 
ne, and that the Germans themselves must 
now have a’ greater sway in the matter. 
Apart from this, the Liberals say that the 
Eastern markets, including China, are of 
great importance for German trede. With 
such views on'this matter they stand very 
close to the ideas of the Social Democrats, 
although their motives and final aims are 
different. Even so, .a potential possibility 
exists for their joint platform in foreign 
political matters, for they are in accord in 
criticizing the Government’s tactics and 
methods used in seeking new ways for 
Germany’s affirmation as an independent 
factor in European politics, in seeking a 
balance of forces which would not be based 
on the division of the German people. 
Whether such a joint platform will be ta- 
ken no one can say,. because in other 
spheres, particularly in economy, the Social 
Democrats and the Liberals differ greatly, 
so that it is hard to believe that a compro- 
mise can be found which would satisfy 
the minimum requirements of both sides. 
The Social Democrats, who represent the 
interests of the workers and the trade uni-~ 
ons, ask that the employers should accept 
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definite conditions, and that social reforms 
—— moderate in scope, it is true — should 
be carried out, all of which are opposed 
by the Liberals who protect the employer’s 
interests. Perhaps the experiment with the 
Social-Democratic and Liberal coalition in 
Dusseldorf will show whether such a coali- 
tion could be made to work in a federal 
scope, the more so since the experiement 
is being put to test in a province which 
the centre of the German heavy industry 
is located, where the relations between the 
workers and capital are, to a great extent, 
decisive for the whole country. 

In considering this problem one must 
take into consideration the fact that electi- 
ons for a new Bundestag are approaching 
(they will be held next year). In these electi- 
ons all parties will have to give equal atten- 
tion to home and foreign policy — perhaps 
even more to the home political matters, 
unless some new problems in the interna- 
tional aspect of the German problem crop 
up in the meantime. The Government and 
the Opposition are obliged already to con- 
sider how their individual moves may 
affect the voters and their decision at the 
forthcoming elections. The position is beco- 
ming particularly complicated for the Go- 
vernment and the Christian Domocrats, for 
from now on they will have to reckon with 
the opposition of many groups of politi- 
cians who might join hands in fighting the 
elections at least. Consequently, they will 
find it more difficult to struggle against the 
Opposition in the newly created conditions, 
particularly if the Government should fail 
to adopt new ideas and measures in the 
home and foreign political fields which 
might prove to be attractive to the voters. 
In any case, interesting new developments 
may take place in the life of the Federal 
Republic after the recent events. 


J. ZIVIC 


ERHARD’S VISIT TO 
LONDON 


THE one-week visit of the West 
German, Minister for Economic Af- 
fairs Dr. Ludwig Erhard, to the British ca- 
pital occurred at a time when both the 
Bonn and the London Governments de- 
emed it highly desirable to exchange views 
and strengten their mutual links. Owing to 
their economic difficulties, rising inflation, 
and dwindling dollar and gold reserves it 
is with a keen interest that the British wel- 
comed Dr. Erhard who enjoys the reputa- 
tion of having skilfully guided the German 
economy through all the post-war trials, 
avoided the pitfalls and dangers which up- 
set the other West European economies and 
placed the West German mark and exports 
on an enviable level. 


The West German Minister arrived in 
London after the most unpleasant event 
experienced by his government i. e. the fall 
of the Arnold government in Northern Rhi- 
ne-Westphalia which appreciably weakened 
the Adenauer coalition. Although he is not 
faced with such difficulties as his British 
colleagues, Dr. Erhard nevertheless arrived 
in the restrained mood of political uncert- 
ainty in which he left the Chancellor. 


These internal diffjculties, although of 
different character were nevertheless suffi- 
ciently acute to call forth the mutual soli- 
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darity of Britain and Western Germany. 
In such an atmosphere Dr. Erhard held 
talks in London with the British Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, the Minister of Tra- 
de, and the Foreign Secretary as well as a 
number of other British officials and ex- 
perts. 


L. Erhar? 


It w~ild seem that the British Chancel-~ 
lor of the Exchequer was gratified to hold 
consultations with Dr. Erhard. At a time 
when the gold and dollar reserves in the 
British treasury are dwindling the Bonn 
Government was in a position to announce 
the complete gold and dollar backing of the 
West German mark. Thanks to its rapid 
rate of expansion the West Germany indus- 
try embarked on the international econo- 
mic competition with extremely favourable 
prospects so that the British were glad to 
negotiate certain joint steps with the Ger- 
mans for this reason as well. The possibi- 
lities for the coordination of their activities 
on the Middle and Far Eastern markets 
and Latin America were primarily exami- 
ned with the explanation that this would 
prevent the penetration of Soviet economic 
influence and that of the Eastern Eur- 
opean countries. According to the example 
provided by the association of British, Ger- 
man and Greek firms which cooperate in 
the design and planning of the Assuan 
dam on the Nile, the path was prepa- 
red for the extension of such coordin- 
ation in London which would cover the 


eading ‘banks of both countries, the con- 4 
clusion of payments agreements, and the ~ 
determination of the regions in which the 
British and German industries would con- — 
centrate their investments, eic. 


Cooperation in the field of nuclear ener- — 
gy was also one of the main subjects of 
the talks. The kindred views of London 
and Bonn were particularly manifest on this 
score. Both Britain and Germany show si- — 
milar reservations towards the European Pool 
Atomic (EURATOM) as they do not wish 
to place themselves under a supra-national 
agency of this kind. They are willing to 
cooperate with EURATOM, and also be- 
nefit by a common atom market, as they ; 
still do not dispose with sufficient nuclear 
raw materials, like Belgium for instance, 
which would also be a member of EUR- 
ATOM. But they nevertheless wish to re-_ 
tain a free hand in atomic competition. 


The most awkward problem which con- — 
fronts the traditional Western allies and — 
their new partner, Western Germany, on 
the maintenance of the Western troops sta- 
tioned in Germany by the Federal Repu- — 
blic does not seem to have affected the at-— 
mosphere of the London talks. Britain ap- _ 
parently accepted the explanation that Bonn 
does not wish to continue paying expenses — 
for the maintenance of Western troops (the — 
outlay involved would amount to approxi-~_ 
mately 560 million dollars this year) and 
agreed that this outstanding question be — 
examined at the forthcoming talks in Bonn. — 
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Further steps aiming at a rapprochement ; 
between Great Britain and Western Ger-_ 
many may reasonalby be expected after. ; 
Erhard’s visit to London, particularly in the ‘ 
economic and financial sphere, hence assu- 
ming a contemporary aspect of cooperation — 
among partners who, more from necessity. 
than mutual understanding, suppressed mu-_ 
tual rivalry for the purpose of alleviating 
their own problems by common effort. 
This cooperation may vield favourabte re- 
sults in so far as it would'be reflected in” 
economic assistance to backward countries — 
and regions, but it also implies ree 
risks for the weaker of the two, as well as_ 
other potential partners in Europe and 
elsewhere, prticularly the less developed 
countries when confronted by the unilateral - 
conditions of the united British-German_ 
trusts. 4 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Opinions on current problems 


ATOMIC AGENCY 


Dr. J. ARNEJC 


THe conference of the twelve UN member countries on the 
preparation of -the International Atom Agency statute is 
currently under way in Washington as foreseen by the Resolution 
adopted by the UN General Assembly at its Tenth Session. This 
meeting is significant because it is aimed at accelerating the some- 
what protracted process of setting up a United Nations Agency 
for the the peaceful use of atomic anergy. Considerable time has 
passed since the first initiative for the establishment of such an 
Agency was taken by President Eisenhower already in December 
1953, so that the original concept was also notably altered in the 
meantime. Meanwhile an international scientific conference was 
held on the peaceful uses of atomic energy in Geneva last year, 
This conference, unique by its spirit of cooperation, definitely 
confirmed the need to establish an international agency for the 
application of nuclear energy to the general benefit of mankind, 
Apart from revealing the progress made by the individual coun- 
tries, particularly the big powers, in the field of nuclear research 
the conference also showed the great differences which prevail 
between the more developed and rich countries on the one hand 
and the poorer and less developed countries on the other. The 
necessity to narrow the broad gap between these two groups of 
countries is both obvious and undeniable at present: Everyone is 
aware that the eleventh hour has come to eliminate these dispari- 
ties precisely by the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
and to the benefit of all, or else the existing gap would increase 
by geometrical progression in the coming years if the prosperous, 
big and developed countries continued to develop at the present 
rate and the economically backward countries were neglected. 
Most representatitives of the small and undeveloped countries 
expessed their firm conviction that it is possible to eliminate the 
differences which divide the world today in the sphere of nuclear 


energy and research with the assistance of the United Nations, 


i.e., through the creation of a world organisation which would be 
in a position to guarantee an even distribution of knowledge and 
the materials necessary for the mastery of this science and the 
application of its results for practical peacetime purposes, 

In the meantime the original concept of the future agency 
underwent far-reaching and numerous changes. It is natural that 
Hisenhower’s original initiative was adopted and sponsored by the 
US Government and the US delegation to the UN. The US Go- 
vernment invited some countries ,,which play an important part 
in the development of atomic energy” to cooperate and subsequ- 
ently prepared a dralt statute of the agency in conjunction with 
eight countries of its own choice. This statute was discused at the 
Tenth session of the UN General Assembly. Needless to say, the 
development ininternational relations in general and in the field of 
nuclear energy in particular precluded the possibility that these 
arbitrarily chosen countries should determine the statute of the 
future agency by themselves without the participation of the 
other UN members selected on the basis of geographical or eco- 
nomic criteria. It would be both impossible and absurd that the 
aforementioned eight countries shoul draft the new stature of so 
important an agency by themselves, while all other countries 
would only have to adopt or reject it. Therefore the UN General 
Assembly increased to twelve the number of countries engaged 
in drafting the statute while requestinag them at the same time 
tO take into account the objections submitted by the individual 
governments as well as the genera] discussion in the General 
Assembly, i. e. its political committees. Thus the UN assumed an 
important role already in the initial stages of this new and spe- 
cific world agency, this being inevitable if the agency is to be 
Truly universal. 


‘ The representatives of the twelve countries chosen are con- 
fronted witha considerably complex and difficult task. The dele- 
gates of Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, France, India, 
the Union of South Africa, Canada, Portugal, the Soviet Union 


and Great Britain should work out the acceptable principles which 
would be entered in the draft statute of the Atom Agency, some 
of these principles having been advanced subsequently at the 
Tenth Session of the General Assembly. This was the most im- 
portant task of the Washington Conference as the draft of the 
text itself should not present any further difficulties if these prin- 
ciples are consistently applied to all articles of the draft statute. 
Among the more important principles on which the future Agency 
should be based one should primarily mention the question of the 
Agency’s relationship towards the United Nations, as well as the 
problem of ,,inspection,, and that of the composition and structure 
of its executive body and the actual powers of the agency itself, 


It is superflous to say that, in the opinion of all delegates 
to last year’s UN session, the Agency must deal exclusively with 
the peaceful use of nuclear energy. The adoption of this single 
aim and purpose by the Agency will imply that all its future 
member countries have also tacitly assumed the obligation to 
respect the letter and ‘spirit of the UN Charter and the statute 
of the world agency. Such a solemn obligation also improses 
serious duties, while at the same time all but eliminating the need 
for rigorous inspection, as it is still not possible to ignore or 
reject such measures entirely at present. 


There are certain signs which seem to indicate that the 
task of the new agency is still not quite clear to everyone. It is 
more than understandible that many countries, particularly those 
less developed would wish that the Agency, if closely connected 
with the United Nations, assume as many tasks as possible, and 
thus become something more than just an intermediary for the pro- 
curemént of nuclear fuel and technical knov-how. Many countries 
would like the Agency to have such fuels at its disposal, effect their 
distribution and assist the individual, primarily technically unde-. 
veloped countries in acquiring the necessary technical experience, 
hence enabling them to develop this new science. Perhaps, in the 
remote future such an agency would be able to create its own in- 
ternational scientific and research centres, and could play the role 
ef intermediary in the allocation of technical and scientific assis- 
tance by the other more developed countrtes. Thus the agency could 
actually combine two functions: that of a bank for nuclear fuel and 
perhaps special nuclear material as well, and that of intermediary 
for the granting of technical and scientific assistance as well as the 
establishment of cooperation between the individual contries. The 
agency would have to be sufficiently flexible in this respect to take 
the initiative for the promotion of cooperation not only between all 
countries individually but also between groups of countries which 
would wish to cooperate in this way. This initiative would be all 
the easier as the Agency would be ecquainted with the needs of 
the individual countries and thus coordinate their efforts, and also 
have the indispensable nuclear fuels and fissionable materials at its . 
disposal. The gifts of fissionable materials which the USA, Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union declared themselves willing to donate 
would provide the necessary basis for these activities. Just as the 
endeavours of the small countries in the United Nations to ensure 
the extension of greater assistance for their economic development 
through the UN are entirely understandable, their wish to receive 
aid through the UN for the promotion of the peaceful use of unclear 
energy is no less natural. 

In reviewing these fundamental principles we must inevitably 
dwell on the most important of them all, i. e. the principle on 
which the relations of the Atom Agency and the United Nations 
should be based. All aspects and possible forms of these relations 
were discussed in the General Assembly, from its incorporation 
into the UN, to the possibility of investing it with a similar status 
as that of the specialised agencies. Comparison with the links of 
the existing international agencies with the UN could not lead to any 
concrete solutions, as the future Agency is invested with a specific 
purpose and significance. Although it is fundamentally a specialised 
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agency, engaged in the peaceful use of nuclear or atomic energy, 
it nevertheless transcends the framework of the specialised agencies, 
as it will cover all spheres of life and will do so to an even greater 
extent in the future. Nuclear power is invested with still incalcu- 
lable and undreamed of possibilities of changes in all spheres of 
international and individual relations. It is therefore difficult to de- 
termine the main fields of activity of this agency today thus 
enhancing its specific character still further. The future activities 
of the agency should in fact be merged with the activities of the 
United Nations. Already at the present stage of nuclear science and 
its practical ‘application it is clear that oaly three of the prin- 
cipal: UN. orgams are competent to deal with this matter, 


Contemplating thé work ‘of the individual committees of the 
General Assembly, it would be difficult to find a single committee 
which would not be conpetent to deal with some aspect of this 
problem in one way or other. The Political Committee is already 
discussing the problem” of creating the Atom Agency which is 
primarily a political problem. But it is no less an economic prob- 
lem at the same time, particularly in the light of the economic 
advancement of the insufficiently developed countries. The Social, 
Humanitarian and Cultural Committee includes the problem of 
radiation and its concequences within its scope of competence as 
well as the future social consequences which will inevitably derive 
from the use of nuclear energy. The Trusteeship Committee is 
also indirectly concerned with this problem in view of the fact 
that the territories under trusteeship contain rich deposites of nu- 
clear raw materials, whihe the use of atomic energy may well 
enable a more rapid advancement of the peoples under trusteeship 
towards the acquisition of self-government and sovereignty. The 
Legal Committee could already begin with the study of interna- 
tional provisions for the protection of the population as well as the 
regulation of the use and handling of fissionable material. All UN 
bodies could take practical part in the work of the Agency alrea y 
in its initial stages, which is also true of all specialised agencies. 
It would therefore be natural if this task were assumed in one 
form or an other by the UN General Assembly itself. 


This does not imply that the General Assembly should as- 
sume the direct management of the Agency, but only that it 
would be necessary to establish a close cooperation between both 
bodies in the field of common activiiies. It is impossible to foresee 
the further mutual relations at present, as eyen the statute of the 
new agency is not known yet. As it is impossible to foresee all 
the problems which will ensue from the future use of atomic 
energy, provision should be made for subsequent changes in the 
relations between the Agency and the United Nations. For the time 
being it would only be possible to foresee and create the neces- 
sary degree of cooperation as regards the planning and shaping of 
general policies. The further theoretical elaboration of the re- 
lations between the Unined Nations and the Atom Agency 
would be pure conjecture. Under the conditions that prevail and 
the present relations in the spheze of nuclear energy such a pro- 
posal is realistic, practicable and acceptable both for developed and 
insufficiently developed countries. 

The big powers would doubtless wish that their advantages 
in the field of nuclear energy be particularly manifest and retain 
a certain degree of control over the use of the materials whica 


RACIAL DISCRIMINATION AND ELECTIONS 
IN: THE | USA 


Stojan KOVACEVIC 


6) begs recent events: the slaying of a Negro youth in Missis- 
sippi and the non admission of Autherine Lucy, a Negro 
by origin, to the University of Alabama, have again con- 
fronted the American public with the problem of race discrimi- 
nation. The case of Autherine Lucy received notable publicity 
while acquiring broader political significance under the present 
circumstances in view of this year’s presidential elections. 

The problem of racial discrimination is not new in the Uni- 
ted States of Amcrica, nor so simple as it may seem at first sight. 
The problem dates back to the first slaves shipped from Africa 
between the sixteenth and beginning of the nineteenth century to 
work on the vast cotton, corn and other plantations, mainly on the 
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they would make available to the Agency, thus influencing the 
further development of this new branch of science on a world 
scale. This could be ensured through the Agency and the United 
Nations, while the smaller countries would be more willing to 
accept this dispensation as it comes through the UN. Under such 
conditions many smaller and less developed countries would no 
longer hesitate to consent to some kind of inspection in so far as 
the latter would be established in order to comply with the legal 
provisions of those countries which donate or loan fissionable ma- 
terials. Cooperation within such a new agency does not prevent 
the countries already, committed by bilateral agreements from ta- 
king part in it, as it does not release them. from. the obligations 
accepted by such instruments. Conversely. membership in the 
Agency would not prevent the conclusion of bilateral agreements 
or other arrangements in accordance with the principles laid down 
by the UN Charter. In this way it would be possible to adjust 
some rigid national legislations on atomic energy so as to coordi- 
nate them with cooperation in the international Atom Agency pro- 
vided the latter is linked to the United Nations and corresponds 
to the principles of cooperation based on the UN Charter. 


It would also be possible, when setting up the executive or- 
gan of the Agency to take into account the principles on: which 
the other UN bodies were organised. It would doubtless be im- 
posible to ignore the actual situation in nuclear science during the’ 
initial stages of the Agency as the very fact that some countries 
dispose both with the necessary materials and know-how resulted | 
in a certain degree of inequality. This inequality would inevitably 
be enhanced by the fact that the other countries must apply to 
these powers for material and techical assistance and it is 
therefore inevitable that the latter should be represented in the 
executive body of the Agency. However, a correct geographical 
division based on comparative development levels in individual re- 
gions would ensure’ a more democratic distribution of seats in the 
executive organ of the Agency. In order to achieve a better geo-: 


graphical distribution of seats it would be necessary to increase 


the number of members of the executive organ foreseen, in view. 


of the fact that UN membership has likewise been augmented by 
the admission of new members. It would be impossible not to 
recognise the present situation in the establishment of the Agency. 
and the drafting of its Statute and it should therefore not be ex- 
pected that all the objections and comments submitted by the ro- 
presentative of many countries at the latest UN session with a 
view to improving the statute will be taken into account. The re- 
presentatives of many countries have expressed the correct opinion 
that every initial statute can only be temporary, not only because 
experience in this field is still lacking, but also owing to the im- 
possibility of foreseeing the development of nuclear science. Nee iless 
to say, the mastery of nuclear science and experience by the smaller an 

less developed countries will notably contribute to the change of rela 

tions and conditions in the sphere of nuclear energy, thus requirin' 

the subsequent modification of the initiil. statute. It is obviou 

today that the United Nations should deal seriously with this prob 

lem and assume the principal role in and supervision of the fur 
ther development of nuclear energy, while guiding international 
cooperation to the benefit of mankind and the strengthening of 


world peace. 


South of the country. Initially farm labourers, the Negro slavi 
were subsequently employed also as domestic servants. They di 
all the housework and even took care of the children of their white 
masters. Although actually waged for entirely different reasons 
the American Civil War in the middle of the nineteenth century 
was also conducted under the slogan of abolishment of slaver ; 
After the victory of the North, the Negroes were proclaimed full- 
fledged American citizens, equal before the law with their white com 
patriots. In point of fact their status was not much changed, part 
cularly in the ,,Deep South* where owing to the conjuction 

the conservative elements from the North and the former sla 
owners from the South, racial discrimination prevailed for a lo 


time to come continuing to this very day notwithstanding the con- 
stitutional provision on equal rights. 


Speaking of racial discriminntion in the USA, one usually 
refers to the Negroes as the most numerous, although some other 
ethnical groups (Chinese, Porto-Ricans, Mexicans etc.) are also 
subjected to it. It is estimated that there are over 15 million Ne- 
groes in America today or almost 10% of the population. The 
vast majority of Negroes (77%) inhabits the South, although a 
stronger migration of Negroes to other parts of the country was no- 
ted during the past few decades. Their share in the individual 
Southern states varies from 15 to almost 50% of the total num- 
ber of inhabitants. (Mississippi 49.2, South Carolina 42.9 etc.) In 
seventeen states (Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, 
South Carolina. North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mis- 
sissippi, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa and Texas) race discrimation, primarily in the form of 
segregation in schools, is invested with a legal basis. Segrega- 
tion in one form or other is legaliy tolerated in four other 
states while discrimination is legally prohibited in all other states. 
Segregation in schoois is not the only form of discrimination as it 
also appears in the form of non-admission to certain hotels, resta- 
urants and other public premises, exclusion from certain residen- 
tial districts, inequality of working conditions and employment, 
segregation on public transport vehicles etc. Is should be stres- 
sed in this connexion that the federal laws and the Constitution 
grant equal rights to all citizens. Morever, no federal administra- 
tion, either Republican or Democrat, supported racial discrimination. 
The latter remained as a heritage of the past and was maintained 
owing to the specific conditions in the former slave-owning states. Ma- 
ny Americans haye long since realised how harmful discrimination is 
to the prestige of their country, particularly at present when Ame- 
rica plays so important a part on the international scene. Signi- 
ficant measures against racial discrimination were already taken 
under the Roosevelt administration particularly in the sector under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the federal government, ie. steps were 
taken towards the abolishment of segregation in the army, the 
guarantee of terms of employment, legal restrictions of Negro suf- 
fiage were abolished (although some provisions which actually aim 
at the restriction of the Negro vote are still valid in some Southern 
states, etc.) The Truman Administration also continued along the 
same lines having definitely abolished segregation in the army, 
made notable headway towards the removal of discriminatory prac- 
tices in the allocation of government contracts and employment, 
promoted some Negro officers to senior ranks, etc. This tendency 
was particulariy manifest during the Korean war. 


The alliance of the reactionary elements from the North 
and the former slave owners from the South in the past found 
its ,,legal“ justification for the maintenance of racial discrimination. 
According to the Thirteenth amendment of the U.S. Constitution 
all citizens are equal. However, the formula »equal but segrega- 
ted“ was devised which allegedly did not violate the constitutional 
principle of equality. Such a conception would have been legally 
untenable if the Supreme Court, which is exclusively competent 
to assess whether a law is constitutional or not, had not under 
the influence of conservative forces backed the ,,equal but segreg- 
ated“ principle for decades. 

The socio-economic conditions in the Southern parts of the 
United States which were the strongpoints of racial discrimination 
are gradually disappearing. After their formal liberation many sla- 
ves were actually placed in a worse position economically than 
before. They became the poorest stratum of Amerlcan society, and 
have on the whole remained thus today although under different 
conditions of course. The industrialisation of the regions with a 
dense Negro population also changed their position. According to 
US statistical data, 10.6% Negroes were employed in industry in 
1910; twenty years later this ratio rose to 18.6% while rising to 
29% in 1947. There were 2.5 million Negro children in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in 1950; almost a third of the Negroes 
over 65 years of ago were illiterate, while only 4% of Negroes 
under 24 years of age were illiterate. 

Today several distinguished Southern politicians are the 
leading opponents of de-segregation by trading heavily on the 
backwardness and traditional prejudices of the white population. 
While the emotional factor is the most important among the back- 
ward masses of the Southern whites, the attitudé of the politici- 
ans is actually based on definite political interests. Namely, by fan- 
ning racial hatred among their white electorate and by terrorising 
the Negroes they ensure their political influence and monopoly 
over the seats in the Senate and Congress of their states. In this 
way they ensure, almost exclusively through the Democratic party, 
their influence on a national scale on a predominantly conserva- 
tive basis. Hence the Democratic victory on a national scale was 
always dependent to a large extent on the attitude of the South- 
ern politicians. It is a paradox of American policy that although 
inspired by more liberal cenceptions on the whole, the Democra- 
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tic Party is more conservative than the Republican as regards the 
racial issue. At every Party Congress the Democrats from the North 
and other parts of the country wage a struggle with their South- 
ern Party colleagues on the issue of racial discrimination. The 
racial problem is extremely important for the Northern Demo- 
crats primarily owing to considerations of party policy. The vast 
majority of the urban negro population in the North traditionally 
votes for Democrat candidates. The Negro population in the North- 
ern cities as well as the other working people are strongly attrac- 
ted by the liberal programmes of the Democratic candidates. The 
circumstance that the Party as a whole is not a champion of the 
struggle for the abolishment of racial discrimination did not until 
recently have so strong an effect as to deprive the programmes of 
their attractive power. It would seem, however, that things have 
changed of late in this respect. The publicity given to the recent 
outbreaks of racial discrimination in the South, and the shocked 
disapproval of the greater part of the American public opinion, 
as well as the steady growth of elements which undermine the so- 
cial and economic basis of ‘racial discrimination, have rendered the 
Democrat party highly susceptible on thls issue, 


The historical decision of the Federal Supreme Court of 
May 17, 1954 on the abolishment of segregation in schools, pro- 
claiming it anti-constitutional, put an end to the juridical justifi- 
cation of racial discrimination. Aware of the complicated historical, 
social, economic and political considerations involved the Supreme 
Court did not immediately adopt a strong course of action aiming 
at the abolishment of discriminatory measures by means of state 
enforcement, leaving it at the discretion of local courts to imple- 
ment this principled decision as the occasion arises. Nonetheless, 
this decision was immensely significant. The process of de-segre- 
gation was immedietaly initiated without any enforcement measures 
in the District of Columbia (where Federal authority is invested 
with broad competence), and segregation was wholly abolished so 
to say without any difficulty; integration began in seven out of 
seventeen states; in four states the decision of local courts is pen- 
ding (which is known in advance). Only six states offered resi- 
Stance to the decision of the Federal Court. This opposition 
acquired various forms which ranged from recourse to legal loop- 
holes, to open refusal to comply with the decision. Some ef these 
States proclaimed the decisios of the Federal Supreme Court null 
and void. 

All this testifies to the fact that the Supreme Court deci- 
sion and ensuing rulings of the junior courts dealt a serious blow 
to racial discrimination, although the Federation still does not 
contemblate the implementation of stronger measures. 

Under the present conditions the Democrat Party is placed 
in a most unfavourable situation. Owing to its already mentioned 
dependence on the South, it would have been far better if the 
racial issue had not arisen in so acute a form of late. The example 
of California eloquently illustrates the state of affairs within the 
Democrat Party. The primary elections scheduled soon in this 
state could serve as an indicator for the prospects of Adlai Ste- 
venson and Senator Kefauver for the nomination as Democrat 
Party candidate. Until recently Stevenson had far better prospets 
than his opponent. His recent statement against enforcement of mea- 
sures in connexion with the opposition to de-segregation notably 
weakened his position in California, in spite of his principled sta- 
tement against racial discrimination. Kefauver, however, declared 
himself in favour of stronger measures and thus boosted his popu- 
larity. Potential presindential nominee Harriman has also declared 
himself in favour of stronger measures. The Northern Democratic 
leaders urged the Party leadership to take a stand against the re- 
sistance extended on the South, fearing an adverse reaction among 
their Negro voters. The party leadership is in a difficult position 
because, judging by all appearances, an agreement was reached 
between Stevenson and the Southern politicians to support him 
at the Party Congress. It is understandable therefore that the 
Southerners asked Stevenson for certain guarantees as regards his 
racial policy. Some distinguished Democratic politicians (including 
Stevenson himself), aware of the dangers involved by the discus- 
sion of the racial issue in the election year, invited their Party 
colleagues, particularly the ambitious nomination seekers, as well 
as the Republicans to omit this issue from the election campaign, 
For the time being, -it cannot be said that these appeals met with 
any response whatever. On the contrary, the Republican Party 
propaganda machine lays particular stress on this issue. The recent 
attack launched by Vice-President Nixon had a considerable effect 
and was not in the least diminished by the more moderate state- 
ment of President Eisenhower as regards the enforcement of strong 
measures. The possibility of a breach within the Democrat ranks 
is not precluded in political circles in case the racial problem 
should remain on the agenda until the elections. This could have 
an extremely adverse effect on the election prospects of the De- 
mocratic candidate, even if Eisenhower decides not to run for the 
second time. 


ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE TO UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES — A NECESSITY OF THE TIME 


B. KICOVIC 


N° problem of the present-day world is so important both 
economically and politically as the problem of assistance to 

underdeveloped countries. The unequal economic develop- 
ment of individual regions, which at one time enabled some coun- 
tries to amass wealth through the backwardness, poverty and 
want of others, is a danger to the natural progress of humanity, 
which is, in spite of all obective and subjective barriers, a single 
whole. The delicate nature of the problem and the necessity to 
solve it soon become evident if we take into consideration the 
present conditions in the underdeveloped areas and regions and the 
gap which separates them from the advanced countries. 


GREAT DIFFERENCES IN PER-CAPITA INCOME 


The underdevelopéd areas cover not only individual coun- 
tries and regions but entire continents. These are, with a few small 
exceptions, Asia, Africa and South America, on whose vast expan- 
ses live nearly one billion six hundred million people (two thirds 
of the total world populution). Data on the yearly per-capita in- 
come in the world show the economic, and, through them, also 
other differences between the economically underdeveloped and the 
advanced regions. The United Nations statisticians have shown 
that the yearly per-capita income in underdeveloped areas, even in 
places where it is not so low, is about one hundred dollars. Ho- 
wever, there are many countries of Asia and Africa (two thirds) in 
which it is even Jower, amounting to about fifty dollars only. For 
instance, it is only a little more than 30 dollars in Ethiopia, 17 in 
Ruanda—Urundi, 37 in the Belgian Congo, 46 in Kenya, and 50 
in Northern Rhodesia. In most of the Asian countries the yearly 
per capita income does not exceed 85 dollars. In the advanced 
countries, however, it is between 450 to 1,000 dollars (West Eu- 
ropean countries, Canada, Australia and New Zealand), and in the 
United States it is even higher. 


This difference becomes even more marked when one con- 
siders how small is the share of the underdeveloped countries in 
the total world product. A half of the human race, which lives in 
Asia, today contributes only about 10% of the world product. 
Africa, with a population representing 7.5% of the world popula- 
lation, contributes only 2%, the Middle East — 4% of the world 
population — 1.5%, and the South American countries, whose in- 
habitants make up 7% of the human race, about 4.5% of this 
product. As we see, two thirds of the world produce only 20%, 
while the United States and Canada alone contribute 43%, and 
Europe and the Soviet Union a futher 40% of the world product. 


These figures, however, do not wholly show the gap which 
divides the underdeveloped from the advanced countries. The eco- 
tiomic backwardness of individual regions produces serious con- 
sequences in all fields of their life. Accordingly, great and variable 
are the difficulties which they have to overcome in order to settle 
their problems and improve their living conditions. 


The fundamental and essential problems which they face are 
those which arise from the structure of their economies, i.e. those 
the solution of which will demand considerable funds and financial 
efforts. The fact that industrial development, without which no prog- 
ress in any country can even be contemplated, requires first of all 
a well developed energetic base and transport. In some regions, 
howeven power resources and transpor are only beginning to be 
developed now. According to United Nations data, the total world 
electro-energy production in 1951 amounted to 1,139 billion kilo- 
watt/hours. Of this total 1068.5 billion kilowatt/hours, or 93%, 
were produced by the advanced countries, and only 77.5 billion, 
or 6.8%, by the underdeveloped countries. Consequently, industrial 
development in the uderdeveloped countries is made more diffi- 
cult. On the other hand, there are other difficulties which retard 
their industrialization, such as low national incomes, shortages or 
inefficiency of institutions which should develop qualified wotk 
and ensure funds for investment in industry. Further, they encou- 


nter difficulties which are the consequences of the disparity bet- 
ween the productive and unproductive parts of their population, 
of their population growth and of the increases of their national 
income in general, difficutties which arise from their way of life, 
habits and cultural backwardness. We must mention here also the 
difficulties caused by the unsettled polilical conditions prevailing 
in individual underdeveloped countries. In addition to these inter- 
nal difficulties, the underdeveloped countries encounter also nu- 
merous external ones. The origin of these difficulties is to be found 
in their dependence on the advanced countries for supplies of 
equipment and technical and scientific personnel and in the cons- 
cious resistance of the advanced countries against the industriali- 
zation of backward areas and so on. 


All these difficulties have deep historical roots, as they are 
the result of colonialism and exploitation the remnants of which 
are still visible in various forms. In the course of World War II 
already great changes were being prepared in the undeveloped re- 
gions, particularly in Asia and Africa, which after the war were 
manifested through the appearance of a large number of new in- 
dependent states, through more resolute demands of dependent 
and colonial peoples for freedom and independent life, through 
the all-round affirmation of a number of these countries — 
India and other members of the Colombo Plan, in Asia, and Egypt 
in Africa, for instance — in the international sphere. The in- 
ternational role of these countries, their political significance 
in international relations, and their participation in the strug- 
gie for the preservation of peace, are constantly increasing. They 
are aware that they can consolidate their national and poli- 
tical independence only if they lay down firm foundations for 
their quick economic development. Therefore, at home they con- 
centrate all available forces on industrialization, and abroad on the 
struggle for peace, for peace is the basic prerequisite for their 
progress. The results of these endeavours are visible already, and 
were achieved mostly by the efforts of the countries concerned. 
However, we must not underestimate the aid they received from 
abroad — technical assistance of the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies, loans of the International Bank, investments of 
private capital, various forms of assistance from the United States’ 
and the Colombo Plan. But the assistance granted so far was not 
sufficient, for the advanced countries themselves have in the mean- 
time progressed still further, so that the relations of the econo- 
mic forces in the world have not been changed to any great ex- 
tent. At present it is evident to all that the underdeveloped coun ; 
tries, in spite of their wealthy resources, will not by themselves 
be able to. develop their productive forces and solve. their econo- 
mic and ether problems in the near future. j 
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This state of affairs is one of the sources of various con 
flicts and the chief obstruction to the future development of the 
world market as a whole, because it retards the progress of the 
advanced countries themselves. Now that individual countries have 
so greatfan industrial production that it cannot be wholly absorbed 
at home, they are seeking foreign markets. And the fact that the 
consumption of the markets in the underdeveloped regions, i. e. 
two thirdsf of the: world, is restricted gives rise to economic difficu- 
Ities in the highly developed. countries too. Consequently, eco- 
nomic assistance to underdeveloped countries is essential if the 
prosperity of theTeconomically advanced counttfies is to be ensured. 
The awareness of this is rapidly spreading all over the world, and 
there is almost no one today who would dare to oppose its impor- 
tance openly, orfuse the ,,arguments“ of the cold war to push it 
into the background. There are, however, two opposing views as 
to howgthis problem should be solyed — one which is in accord 
with the contemporary development of mankind and ° the struggle 
to preserve peace, and the other which does not pay due atten- 
tion to these considerations. 


THE GREAT POWERS AND THE UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 


The supporters of this latter view ate mainly the great po 
wers. They still consider economic assistance to underdeveloped 
countries to offer them 4 possibility of preserving the positions 
they now enjoy and to win another, i.e. a possibility of expan- 
ding their economic and thus also political hegemony. It is due to 
this, apart from other considerations, that the great powers. parti- 
cularly the United States and Great Britain, have been opposing 
the proposed United Nations Special Fund through which deve- 
lopment projects in underdeveloped countries would be financed 
At its last year’s meeting the General Assembly finally decided 
to form the Fund. but the opponents of the Fund refuse to con- 
tribute to it until an agreement on disarmament is reached. At the 
same timé the advanced countries recommend the use of private 
capital and private initiative. Similarly, they demand that private 
cnpital should be ellowed to work in accordance with old principles 
and methods. The underdeveloped countries, on the other hand, do 
not view such ,,assistance“ with favour, and they oppose it ener- 
getically, demanding that the tackling of the problem should be 
approched by the whole international community through the Uni- 
ted Natidns with full respect of the principles of the Charter. 


ECONOMIC RIVALRY OF THE GREAT POWERS 


Being aware that assistance to the underdeveloped count 
Ties cannot be evaded, the great powers, which appear as the chief 
world creditors, fight. among themselves for the initiative in this 
sphere of international relations. This tendency kad been noticed 
a long while ago, but it came to particular expression during the 
visit of the top Soviet leaders to India, Burma and Afghanistan, 
when it assumed greater propotions, developing almost into a race. 
While in Asia the Soviet statesmen had much to say about 
technical and economic cooperation between the Soviet Union and 
the Asian countries. They expressed their readiness to assist India 
in the construction of a large iron <nd steel factory, to grant her 
technical assistance and to develop extensive economic cooperation, 
- on a bilateral basis. Likewise, at the recent meeting of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, which 
was held in Bangalore, India, the Soviet delegate stated that his 
government was ready to extend economic and technical assistance 
to the countries of Southeast Asia. Other East European coun- 
tries — Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania — are beginning to ap- 
pear in the markets of Southeast Asia as well. 


In reply to these Soviet offers the Government of the Uni- 
ted States has altered the volume of military and economic assis- 
tance to foreign eountries. Instead of 2 billion dollars, as much 
as this assistance was to amount to, it recently asked the Congress 
to approve about 5 billion dollars for the purpose. Most of this 
expanded assistauce is to be granted to the Southeast Asian coun- 

_ tries. Commenting this matter, the Daily News said: ,,For every 
factory the Russians promise we must promise two“. During their 
Washington talks, Eisenhower and Eden considered also the prob- 

lem of economic assistance to underdeveloped countries. This is 

_ shown by their joint declaration, which promises such assistance. 

% In Affrica, too, a similar process is under way. After Egypt’s 

_ decision to purchase arms in Czehoslovakia there came the Soviet 
Union’ offer to assist Egypt in the construction of the Assuan 

_ dam on the Nile, as well as to grant a loan of 30 million dollars 

_ to Liberia, while Eastern Germany recently undertook to huild 

| some power-generating plants in the Sudan in an exceptionally 

» short period and under favourable terms. Rumania and the Le- 

_ banon concluded’ a trade egreement. and the Soviet Union signed 

a similar agreement with Yemen. Liberia has now decided to esta- 

_ blish diplomatic and trade relations with the Soviet Union al- 
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hough the Americans and the British have military bases on its 
territory. 

In the West all these moves of the East European countriés 
have been described as_,,undesirable infiltration“; and concréte 
counter measures are already being taken. Thus, for instance, the 
Intenational Bank, which at first protracred talks and put forward 
various conditions, has granted its first loan to Egypt for the con , 
struction of the Assuan dam: 


The Soviet Union and the other East Europedn states, as 
well as Western Germany and even Japan, now show a great deal 
of interest in the countties of South America, which are said to 
be under the control of the Uhited States. These countries appear 
in South America as serious competitors of the United States, 
whete they do not come forward with mere promises but with 
concrete proposals and actions. In September of last year alone the 
Soviet Union and the East European countties concluded 19 trade 
agreements with the South American countries, under which the 
yearly value of trade exchanges will be neatly half a billion’ dol- 
lars. On the basis of these agreements the countries of Latin Ame- 
rica will import from Eastern Europe various investment goods 
and export agricultural products and raw materials. It is clear that 
through these agreements the South American countries wish to 
enter the world market and to free themselves from the earlier 
one-sided influence. This was shown by the tour of the newly 
elected President of Brazil, Kubitschek, in Europe, where he tal- 
ked with European leaders about economic cooperation and ca- 
pital investment arrangements between his country and Europe. 

This course of development made Lipmann, the well known 
American commentator, write the following passage: ,,1 chink that 
the time has passed when the West was the sole supplier of in- 
vestment goods to other countries. The Soviet Union has now 
appeared in this sphere of activity, and the underdeveloped coun- 
tries do not wish to disregard it, because they believe that they 
can gain much under conditions of competitive coexistence“. 

The race of the great powers to secure as best positions in the 
markets of the underdeveloped regions as possible is‘ not accidentas. It 
is conditioned by a number of factors. It is partially the product of 
a process which has considerably developed. The underdeveloped 
countries expand gradually their action in the world market through 
the struggle of the great powers for new’ markets, on whtch they 
wish to sell their industrial products, invest capital and procure 
raw materials. This competition enables them also to free them- 
selves from the exclusive influence of any single power, and to 
develop their economies in accordance with their own needs. We 
must say here that changes have taken and are taking place in un- 
derdeveloped countries which necessitaté the giving up of the old 
methods that some powers earlier used in their relations with them. 
, However, this new trend in the developmenr of economic 
commpetition between the great powers may produce some dan- 
gers if it should continue to be conducted exclusively within the 
scope of the blocs and outside the United Nations, if endeavours 
are continued to be made to include at all costs the underde- 
veloped countries of the world into the existing blocs. It is neces- 
Sary to grant economic assistance to underdeveloped countries with-~ 
out any conditions, and to enable them to act freely in the world 
market, It is just as necessary to increase the role and iniative of 
the United Nations in this field. For it will be only through in- 
ternational financing under the control of the United Nations that 
it will be possible to find a just and correct solution to the prob- 
lem of economic assistance to underdeveloped areas. And that in 
our day, which is characterized economically by the discovery of 
atomic energy, and politically by peaceful coexistence, is the neces- 
sity of the time. : 
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NEW FEATURES IN THE YUGOSLAV POLITICAL 
SYSTEM 


Dr. Jovan DORDEVIC 
PROFESSOR OF BELGRADE UNIVERSITY 


povEey analysis and assessment of the innovations a people 
succceeded in implementing in varirous spheres of econo- 

mic, social, political and cultural life should necessarily be 
scientific, lest it be converted into a mere eulogy, panegyric, or 
naive utopia. First, no one has a monopoly over social creative- 
ness. Every people can, profiting by the specific objective condi- 
tions of its development and the power of its internal vitality 
enrich its own and general history by major or minor, lasting or 
temporary achievements. This does not imply a negation of certain 
general abilities and specific national characteristics of individual 
peoples, i. e. the differences in the inventiveness and creative ta- 
lent among various nations. These qualities are not always mani- 
fest at all times and under all conditions, however. Once the most 
capable nations also had their crises and decline, This is unequivo- 
cally oonfirmed by world history. Second, every major creative 
achievement of a people does not belong exclusively to its creators, 
nor were they the only architects which made it possible. There 
are inherited and adopted elements in every major historical crea- 
tion. Apart from this, new and progresive forms are not isolated 
from the general social development, they are a result and integral 
part of this progress. It is not possible for an institution which 
enriches the history of mankind to be isolated from the general 
level of social development which on its part allowed new and 
better results to be achieved in the most advanced sectors. Last, 
the major accomplishements in the sphere of social organisation 
and civilisation are a result of internal social forces, social, poli- 
tical and ideological struggle, the material development of society 
and other objective factors. Contemplated from without, the dis- 
covery and affirmation of these achievements is a result of human 
inventiveness, particularly that of gifted individuals. However 
essentially men are capable of discovering only that which is actual- 
ly ripe for discovery, namely that which is created in social pro- 
cesses and in the fundamental social relations. 


Every real revolution is an act of historical creativeness. 
This is primarily due to the fact that a revolution, primarily by 
means which appear necessary under given conditions, forcibly or 
»,evolutively“ abolishes those institutions and relations which by 
maintaining a given social STATUS QUO also preserve, internal 
social decay, deep social inequality, in capacites and all the artifi- 
cial tendis which keep a strange hold on the social organism and 
exhaust the indispensable vital reserves of a people. By liquida- 
tisg these institutions and relations the revolution establishes new 
_ relations and forces and creates new institutions. It not only breaks 
up the framework of a petrified, closed and obsolete social and 
political system, but also opens ways and prospects for a freer and 
more real development of society. Under such condtiions a new 
social basis is created and new motive forces surge forth thus 
ensuring both the material and architects for the creation of those 
forms and institutions which will correspond to the new society. 


These general characteristics of the revolution were also 
confirmed in the process which marked the creation of the new 
‘Yugoslay political system. A people’s revolution developed in Yu- 
goslavia during the Liberation War against the occupying powers 
and fascism from 1941-1945, which was invested with a socialist 
character in view of its aspirations and the forces which carried 
it out. This revolutionary transformation wrought essential changes 
in the political system of pre-war Yugoslavia which affected both 
the form and substance of authority. 

From the standpoint of pre-war Yugoslavia and the political 
history of the Yugoslav peoples, the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia represents a new political organisation. However, the 
novel elements were only relatively new, as in its initial phase the 
new political organisation was also inevitably formed as a classical 
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state, i, e. a relatively new form of the latter. However certain 
postulates of this political system are actually innovations invested 
with a general political significance, as the merger of the social 
and national revolution, the creation of an all-round political or- 
ganisation of the people, i. e. the People’s Front, the establishment — 
of people’s committees as the basis of the government system etc. 


Every revolution and every secial and political system de- 
riving from the latter must yield a certain progress and benefit — 
for the community as regards material welfare, freedom and human 
rights; othervise the revolution loses its justification and its creative 
historical role. Truly the essence of the vital changes in the social 
and political development lies in the advancement of the material, 
political and spiritual life of society and human freedom. Every 
new and historicaly progresive class perfected the social system 
and increased human freedom, reducing the degree of human de- 
pendence on nature and social environment. 


The socialist forces in Yugoslavia did not create a new state 
with the intention of eternalising it, but in order to enable the — 
transition into what Bergson calls an “open society“ capable of 
developing towards the achievement of socijalism. The essence of 
such a state, as stressed by Marx, consisted in that it should be 
novel, closer to the people, and the fact that it cannot remain the — 
old “classical state. This change in the classic character of the 
state ensues from the necessity and tendencies of socialism to make 
possible, by means of the liberation of Man and the creation of | 
really new forms of government, the tranfer of an ever greater 
number of government functions in society to its free forces. i. e. 
the producer and active citizen. The basis for these changes lies 
in the very foundations of the state, namely in property relations. 
and the status of the producer towards the means of production 
and the management of the social product. : 

Consequently the solution of this historic situation, or one 
of the solutions must imply a change in the ownership structure 
over means of production and the government machine. 


Preciselly this initial change in the structure of ownership 
and the position of the individual towards the material forces and 

resources of the community is the most important innoyation in 
the Yugoslav political system. It is a signal victory of society and 
freedom when the nation assumes the ownership and management © 
of the means of production and resources of the country after 
expropriating indiyidual owners, particularly if the economic deve-— 
lopment and behaviour of these individuals have shown that their 
ownership over the resources of the community and their mana-_ 
gement of the latter implies the selfish destruction of this wealth | 
in order to maitain a privileged minority on the one hand, and a 
poor and opressed majority on the other. However, the nation in 
the form of a state cannot preserve this monopoly in the mana- 
gement of the means of production without developing certain — 
bureaucratic tendencies, namely the acquisition of an ever greater 
independence by the managers which show a tendency to become 

the ruling force in society. ~ 


4 
Social ownership is a historically novel form of the legal 
regime governing the means of production. This not only implies 
the assumption that production directly caters to the needs of so- 
ciety, including the state itself, is invested any more with the 
right of ownership on the means of production and the products 
of human labour. This in fact confirms a new social relationship.) 
that of man towards the means of production, thus marking th 
initial stages in the abolishment of exploitation and inequality bet- 
ween those who work and «hose who rule. According to these new 
social relations, the producer returns to the means of productio 
and products from which he was alienated under all systems © 
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_ Private ownership and that of state capitalism. “The return“ to the 
means of production had a series of major economic, social and 
political conseqences, but also called forth new difficulties. 

Working on the social means of production the producer 
shows greater initiative, a stronger incentive to raise labour pro- 
ductivity and an increased interest in the factory, mines and other 
economic organisations which are not state, but common social 
“property“. The producer.acquines a. new sense of dignity and 
independence and therefore becomes a freer man than before. 
Disposing with the means of production and taking part in the 
distribution of social products, the working people became stron- 
ger, more conscious and prepared exponents of political freedom 
and other fundamental human rights. 

These changes also notably alter not only the previous 
forms of political and social systems but also the very nature of 
“classic etatsim“ Marx wrote of in his works. 

Thus the working man who acquires new democratic and 
political rights becomes the mainstay of the social system and 
development parallel with the state in transition on the basis of 
social ownership over the means of production. 

It is primarily the right of citizens to self-government which 
represents the fundamental principle of the social system. It implies 
the activation of the principle of the sovereignty of the people. 
However the conversion of this sovereignty from a passive and 
sometimes purely formal right necessitates a notable change in 
the political and government machine. These change were coafir- 
med by the new Yugoslav Constitution of 1953 and the subsequent 
constitutional development. They are manifested by the following 
institutions and principles of the political system. 

First, local self-government, particularly the self governing 
commune, represents the basis of the social and political system. 
Local self-government represents a mechanism which links the re- 
presentative system of government with the forms of direct demo- 
cracy where authority is changed to such an extent that it is en- 
tirely deprived of its classical character and withers away. In addi- 
tion to the people’s committees as the direct representative bodies, 
there are voters’? meetings, referendums and other forms of direct 
participation of the citizens in the management of public affairs. 
The selfgoverning commune onjoys a broad legislative, executive 
and economic authority. It discharges all functions which are still 
vested in the government and semi-governmental institutions with 
the exception of those which are entrusted to the district as a local 
self governing community of the second degree, i. e. the Pleople’s 
Republic and the Federation, by the Constitution and law. 

Second, the principle of parliamentary rule. The represen- 
tative bodies are the basic government institutions. Both the legis- 
lative and executive function is vested in the latter. In addition, 
these bodies make the fundamental political decisions and outline 
the directives for the work of the executive and administrative or- 
gans. The basic executive authority is neither entrusted to indivi- 
dual officials nor to ministers and cabinets. This important func- 
tion of authority is entrusted by the representative bodies to their 
exeeutive organs, namely their excutive councils, whose members 
are chosen from among people’s deputies, as well as from among 
citizens in local communities. The executive political bodies, which 
are called Executive Boards or Councils are directly responsible to 
the assemblies and people’s committees wich are entitled to revoke 
them at any time. These bodies implement the laws, economic 

- plans and other decisions of the people’s assemblies and commi- 
ttees and are not entitled (this applies also to the Federal Exe- 
cutive Council) to enact decrees. The everyday enforcement of 
the law and the management of other administrative affairs is en- 
trusted to the administrative organs in which permanent employees 
are employed. These administrative organs are responsible to the 
representative bodies and their excutive organs from whom they 
receive directives for their work. 

Third, all these representative bodies have two houses. Apart 
from the political, there is also the economic house or the pro- 

_ ducers’ council. The producers’ council is a representative body 

_ of all producers who are engaged in one form or other in socialist 

' production, transport or trade. Almost all individual peasants who 

represent the vast majority of the rural population are eligible and 

entitled to elect to the producers’ councils as members of different 
types of peasant cooperatives. By their status and character the 

roducers’ councils are new institutions in parliamentary history. 

hey are invested with equal rights with the political house as 
regards all the most important, particularly the economic and so- 
cial, problems. The right to representation is based on a new de- 
mocratic principle, hence the classic liberal and classic political 
democratic principle of “one man, one vote‘ was replaced by the 

_ principle of socialist democracy according to which the producers 

_ are represented proportionately to their contribution in the crea- 
tion of national income. Taken as a whole the workers’ class is 

_ invested with a decisive role in the producers’ councils as the so- 

_ cialised means of production in industry, transport and trade 

yield a far greater share of national income than the producers 
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working on individuai and cooperative means of production. Last 
the producers’ councils unite the political and economic sovereignty 
and enable the producer to take part in the enactment of the most 
important decisions for the distribution of the national income and 
the economic and social life of the community. They are not pro- 
fessional bodies in a new type of parliamentarism, but the political 
representative bodies of active producers which alter the structure 
and character of classic parliamentarianism. 


The second new right of the citizens is expressed in the 
principle of so-called social management in the field of education, 
culture, science, public health, social insurance and some other 
social services. Social management represents a new, higher form 
of self-government. The institutions engaged in these activities, 
schools, theatres, hospitals, social insurance offices and other insti- 
tutions acquire independence, and are therefore completely or par- 
tly separated from government administration. These institutions * 
are managed by so-called organs of social management, namely 
collective bodies consisting of men employed in these institutions 
and other citizens who, owing to their knowledge, ability and other 
qualities, are elected by reprenséntative bodies, voters’ meeting, 
social organisations, vocational associations or other independen ” 
public forums. The principle of social management enables thet 
withering away or at least a notable reduction of the state govern- 
ment functions in all important sectors of the life and develop- 
ment of the community. 


Thus a mechanism has been created in Yugoslavia which 
began altering and already wrought notable changes in the classical 
state based on social ownership over the means of production 
and the new democratic rights of the working people. This is a 
political system which unites the elements and institutions of direct 
and indirect democracy with elements and institutions of free social 
management. The producer and the free man who draws his force 
and develops his consciousess from the new social solidarity crea- 
ted in a society which gradually enforces measures aiming at the 
elimination of exploitation of man by fellow man and imple- 
ments the principle “to each according to his work and ability“ 
is acquiring an increasingly decisive role. But this society 
has still not made sufficient progress in its material and 
spiritual development to be able to do without its various orga- 
nisations and the state itself. Therefore the political organisations 
must necessarily be invested with the role of educator and orga- 
niser of collective social consciousness and individual interests. 
But, they are no longer institutions of the state apparatus nor a 
political party of the conventional type. They are associations 
of men with indentical views, educators and initiators of social 
government and socialist orientation. The new role and character 
of these political organisations constitute characteristic phenomena 
in the social and political events of today. In view of these rights, 
the state mechanism will become a specific simbiosis of social and 
state government, a system in which various forms and institutions 
of self-government predominate, This new government mechanism 
has not been fully developed yet nor did it acquire all the neces- 
sary material and social conditions and a rational legal elaboration. 
Under conditions marked by comparative economic backwardness 
as well as internal economic and other disparities and contradic- 
tions, certain random tendencies inevitably exert their influence 
notwithstanding the conscious socialist factors, just as the indivi- 
dual struggle for livelihood, and for the affirmation and special 
development of the individual communes and other narrower com- 
munities canoot be ‘entirely eliminated in spite of the social cons- 
ciousness of the unity of interests and socialist morals. 

Consequently, the gradual implementation in the political 
system of Yugoslavia as well as in other concrete similar systems 
of a new, better and liberating socialism is a new historical phe- 
homenon which constitutes one of the dominant features in the 
present development of mankind, and an element of hope and so- 
cial progress. 
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Economic Problems 


INDIA HAS A PLAN 


K. S. MEHTA 


NDIA wants to establish a ,,Socialist pattern of Society“. 
This bold experiment in social and economic development 
is of vital importance for under-developed Asia and Africa. 


The ,,Socialist pattern of Society“ is to be achieved through 
a series of ,.FIVE YEAR PLANS*, democratically operated. The 
First Five Year Plan is just nearing completion. The draft outline 
of the Second Five Year Plan, released for publication by the 
Planning Commission of the Government of India, envisages an 
outlay of Rs 4800 crores in the public sector and Rs 2300 crores 
in the private sector. 


OBJECTIVES: The Principal Objectives of the Second Plan 
are: a sizabie increase in national income so as to raise the stanr 
dard of living in the country: rapid industrialisation. with particula- 
emphasis on basic industries; a large expansion of employ- 
ment opportunities and reduction of inequalities in income and 
wealth and a more even distribution of economic power. The goal 
of ,,socialistic pattern of society* will be the guiding factor in the 
Pian. The primary emphasis is on the industrial and mineral deve- 
lopment and it is felt it will pave the way for rapid economic pro- 
gress in the future. 


Of the total outlay of Rs 4,800 crores in the public sector, 
industries and minerals together with transport and communications 
claim 48 per cent; irrigation and power 18 per cent; agriculture, 
jncluding community programme and nationai extension, 12 per cent; 
and social services, including housing and rehabilitation of displaced 
persons, 20 per cent. 


Achievements attained by the First Five Year Plan: 


Listing the realizations of the first Plan, the draft outline 
says: Both agricultural and industrial production have recorded 
substantial increases. Prices have attained a reasonable level. The 
country’s external accounts are virtually in balance. The important 
targets proposed in the First Plan have been realised and some of 
them haye in fact been exceeded. Some 17 million acres of land 
have been brought under irrigation and the installed capacity for 
power generation has been increased from 2.3 million to 3.5 million 
kwts. Considerable progress has been made with the restoration of 
railways. A large number of industrial plants, both in the public 
and private sectors have gone into production. 


On the whole, there is no doubt that the economy has been 
greatly strengthened. 


The draft outline adds: ,,National income over the last five 
years is estimated to have risen by about 18 per cent as againt 
the original expectation of about 11 per cent. Investment in the 
private sector has also been close to expectations. All this deve- 
lopment has been achieved without excessive strains or imbalances 
developing in the economy. The First Flan has evoked a great deal 
of co-operation and participation on the part of the people. It has 
created an atmosphere of confidence and indeed, of heightened 
expectations“, 


Dealing with the objectives of the Second Plan, the draft 
outline says that a significant increase in national income and a 
marked improvement in living standards can not be secured without 
a substantial increase in production and investment. ,,To this end, 
the building up of economic and social overheads, exploration and 
development of minerals and promotion of basic industries like steel, 
machine-building, coal and heavy chemicals are vital“. 


For securing an advance simultaneously in all these direc- 
tions, the available manpower and natural resources have to be used 
to the best advantage and in a country in which there is relative 
abundance of manpower, expansion of employment opportunities 
becomes an important objective in itself. 


Further, the process and pattern of development should re- 
flect certain basic social values and purposes. Development should 
result in a diminution of economic and social inequalities and should 
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be achieved through democratic means and processes. Dealing with 
employment opportunities the draft outline says that studies made 
in the Planning Commission indicated that, although the Second 
Plan would not have any significant impact on the carry-over of 
unemployment of the earlier period, it would provide employment 
opportunities for the new entrants in the labour-force and relieve. 
under-employment in agriculture and in villages and small indu- 
stries. The working force in mining and factory establishments, in 
building, in trade and transport and in services will increasse re- 
latively faster than in agriculture and related sectors. 


As regards the achievement of the socialistic pattern of society 
— the objective of the economic policy of the Government of India 
— the draft outline says: ,,The basic criterion for determining the 
lines of advance is not private profit, but social gain. Major deci- 
sions regarding production distribution, consumption and investment 
and in fact the entire pattern of socioeconomic relationship must be 
made by agencies informed by social purpose. The benefits of eco- 
nomic development must accrue more and more to the relatively 
less privileged classes of society, and there should be a progressive 
reduction of the concentration of income, wealth, and economic 
power. For creating these conditions, the state has to take on 
heavy responsibilities as the principal agency speaking for and. 
acting on behalf of the community as a whole. 


The public sector has to expand rapidly and the private 
sector has to play its part within the framework of the compre- 
hensive plan accepted by the community. 


The draft outline says that the principal responsibility for 
mineral development must liewith the state. In the indusfrial field, 
new units producing basic capital goods and heavy machinery must 
be under public ownership and management. 


In other industries, where Government assists substantially 
by providing long term finance, it should preferably offer equity 
participation, rather than loans on fixed interest. Enumeration and 
classification of industries to be placed in the various categories 
require close scrutiny and have to be decided upon in the light of — 
practical requirements of each case. The point to emphasise is that 
the increasing role of the public sector and its duty to provide 
entrepreneurship and manzgement over a wide field must be clearly 
recognised and action must be initiated to equip it for the efficient 
discharge of these responsibilities. 


The draft describes the cottage and small industries as a 
crucial sector of Indian economy and says that the need to promote, 
modernise and re-organise these industries is paramount. But unre- 
gulated or haphazard application of modern techniques in all spheres 
of production is apt to create or aggravate technological unemploy- 
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-ment and, therefore, conditions have to be created in which modern 


techniques can be adapted and introduced more and morc in these 
lines of production and the transition should be orderly. 


It suggests that it will be desirable to organise in rural areas — 
community workshops where workers engaged in different types of — 
industries can come together and carry on their production acti- 
vities in suitable environment. It recommends encouragement of 
small and medium scale enterprises through a number of industrial | 
estates with facilities for transport, power, and the like provided by 
public authorities. 


“Special institutions“, the draft adds, ,,are needed for assis- 
tance to, and promotion of small businesses and a beginning has_ 
been made in this direction through the establishments of State 
Finance Corporations and the Gentral Small Industries Corpo- © 
rations. It may be necessary also to develop further institutions 
which could provide the nucleus for a properly organised new issue 
market, especially as a diminishing role is being envisaged for the 
managing agencies system. 

For reducing inequalities of income and wealth, the draft 
refers to fiscal devices such as steeper progression in income sr 
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increase of state duties, a small annual tax on wealth, taxation of 
higher incomes on the basis of expenditure rather than of income, 
and says: ,,Each of these proposals has to be examined in the light 
of its revenues, its administrative implications and the net contri- 
bution it makes to the objective in view, namely, the reduction in 
inequalities“. 

The draft expects the national income to. increase to Rs 
10,800 crores in 1960—61, i. e. by about 25 per cent. This it is 
anticipated will result in an increase of about 18 per cent in per 
capita income (from Rs 280 in 1955—56 to Rs 330 in 1960—61) 
as compated to an increase of Io per cent over the First Five Year 
Plan period (from Rs 255 to Rs 280). If the rate of increase in 

_ hational income in the third and subsequent plan period is of the 
order of 25 per cent over five years as in the second plan, it 
will be possible to double the national income by 1967—68, that 
is, four years in advance of the time originally estimated. 


Taking the public and private sectors together, investment 
in the economy over the second plan period works out as Rs 7,100 
crere — Rs 4,800 crores in the public sector and Rs 2,300 crores 
in the private sector. A total investment of Rs 3,500 crores was 
envisaged in the Pirst Plan, of this about a half was in the public 
sector. Of the Second Plan, the total investment envisaged is some 
75 per cent larger than in the First Plan and theratio of public 
to private investment works out at 62: 38. 


The total outlay of Rs 4,800 crores in the public sector has 
been distributed as follows for various development projects : 


First five year Second plan 
plan (up to 1956) (1stApril 1956—61) 


1) Agriculture and com- Rs 372 crores Rs 566 crores 
munity development (16%) (12%) 
2) Irrigation and Flood Rs 395 crores Rs 458 crores 
Control (17%) (9%) 
3) Power Rs 266 crores Rs 440 crores 
4) Industries and Mining Rs 179 crores Rs 891 crores 
5) Transport and 
Communication Rs 556 crores Rs 1384 crores 
6) Social services: 
housing and rehabili- 
tation Rs 547 crores Rs 946 crores 
7) Miscellaneous Rs 41 crores Rs 116 croses 


TOTAL: Rs 2356 crores Rs 4800 crores 


For financing the Socond Five Year Plan the draft estimates 
Rs 4400 crores to be raised as follows: 


1) At existing rates of taxation Rs 350 crores 
2) Additional taxation » 450, 55 
3) Borrowings from the public by way of loans ase 7 SOM ang 
4) Small savings » 500 -,, 
5) Railways 3» 50°. 4, 
6) Provident fund and other deposit heads SSO Rass 
7) Foreign assistance » 800  ,, 
8) Deficit financing » 1200 ,, 


And leaves a gap of Rs 400 crores uncovered. 


As regards the uncovered gap of Rs 400 crores, the draft 
says this has to come from domestic savings. But it adds: ,,It is 
not possible to indicate at this stage how this amount is to be 
raised. 

The Commission calls for promotion of exports in view of 
the large foreign exchange requirements of the Plan, which are 
put at Rs 1350 crores. It says that it is desirable to nurture and 
develop markets for exports, such as jute, tea, cotton, textiles, and 
Oilseeds, 

About Rs 200 crores are proposed to be withdrawn from 
India’s accumulated sterling balances. After this withdrawal India’s 
sterling balances are expected to stand at Rs 500 crores at the end 
of the Second plan. This sum is regarded as the minimum ne- 
cessary for enabling the country to tide over temporary balance of 
payments difficulties. 

The draft anticipates foreign investment in India to the extent 
of Rs 100 crores during the Second plan period as against the net 
inflow of Rs 70 crores during the First plan period. 

The Planning Commission feels that the gap of Rs 800 crores 
in foreign exchange resources can be bridged only by external assi- 
stance from International agencies and assistance obtained on a 
Government to Government basis. 

The draft plan adds: ,,Programmes abroad for disposal of 
agricultural surpluses offer an opportunity for a greater flow of 
assistance. All these factors add up to a reasonable prospect of. 
external assistance being available on a larger scale than in the past. 
Nonetheless, this is a field where uncertainties in the estimation of 
forcign exchange requirements and in the availability of external 
resources necessitate a periodic and continuous review of needs and 
possibilities. 


ECONOMIC AGREEMENTS WITH EAST-EUROPEAN 


COUNTRIES 


UR relations with the Soviet Union and other East Euro- 
pean countries since their normalization in 1955 differ 
greatly from those we maintained with them from the end 

of the war to 1948. Even during the normalization of these rela- 
tions there were two different phases of development. In the first 
phase compensation agreements were initially concluded (towards 
the end of 1954), and some time later first trade and payments 
agreements also. At that time no outstanding issues from the ear- 
lier economic contracts were raised. The second phase in the nor- 
malization of our relations with the East-European countries began 
after the publication of the Tito—Bulganin Belgrade Declaration, 
which created the necessary pre conditions for the settlement of 
other matters outstanding between our countries. Soon afterwards 
the Soviet Union announced its readiness to cancel all our mutual 
claims and obligations. Thus, our debts to the Soviet Union, 
which amounted to about 90 million dollars, were written off. To- 
wards the end of 1955 and atthe beginning of 1956 trade agreements 
for 1956 were concluded with some East European countries, and 
at the same time talks were conducted on the settlement of the 
disputed economic problems from the earlier period. This proved 
to be of mutual benefit, for it was found possible to conclude also 
credit arrangements and agreements on scientific and techical 
cooperation. 

A series of economic instruments haye so far been signed 

between our @yuntry and the Soviet Union, Poland, Rumania, Al- 


AND CHINA 


bania, Czechoslovakia and China. The only East European coun- 
try with which we have not concluded a trade agreement for 1956 
is Hungary, because we were unable to agree on our claims from 
the earlier agreements and contracts. Likewise, we have no eco- 
nomic arrangements for 1956 with Eastern Germany, and trade 
with that country is still conducted on the basis of the compen- 
sation agreements councluded in 1954 and 1955 by the Chambers 
of Foreing Trade from the two countries. 

Of all these agreements those with the Soviet Union, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia are most extensive, while the agreement with 
China is significant because it is the first to have been concluded 
with that country. 

As is known, a protocol on trade was signed with the So- 
viet Union under which the imports and exports of both coun- 
tries in 1956 are to reach a value of thirty five million dollars. 
Furthermore we concluded with the Soviet Union an agreement 
on cooperation in the construction of industrial projects in Yugo- 
slavia and on credit purchases of equipment and goods needed by 
the Yugoslav economy to the value of 110 million dollars (under 
this agreement a superphosphate plant, an artificial fertilizer fac- 
tory and a thermo-electric power plant and some other projects 
will be constructed and several small mines reconstructed), an 
agreement on scientific and technical cooperation, a credit agree- 
ment for the purchase of 54 million dollars worth of raw mate- 
rials and other goods, and an agreement on a credit of 30 million 
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dollars in gold or foreing currency. All these agreements help to 
broaden our economic relations, ensure the further construction of 
our industrial projects, and enable us to purchase the necessary 
raw materials on credit; thus they will have a favourable influence 
on our foreing balance of payments as well as on the stabilization 
of our intenal market. The Soviet Union granted us the above 
mentioned credits for a period of ten years at an annual: rate of 
interest of 2%. They are to be used in three years’ time, and 
repayment will begin in 1959. The 30 million-dollar credit in gold 
or foreing currency can be used over a period of three years, 
either at once or in parts, and is to be repaid in ten years’ time 
after it has been used. 


The protocol on trade with Poland provides for a greater 
volume of trade than last year (its value is to be 29 million dol- 
lars as compared with 15 million dollars in 1955). Under this 
agreement we shall import from Poland various raw materials, such 
as coal, coke, rolled materials, and export bauxite, zinc and pyrite 
concentrate, lead, and other products. We also concluded with Po- 
land an agreement on a 20 million-dollar credit, under which we 
shall purchase various industrial equipment and goods, an agree- 
ment on scientific and technical cooperation and a protocol on the 
cancellation of all mutual claims and obligations arising from ear- 
lier contracts and agreements. The 20 million-dollar credit will be 
used to purchase equipment for railway factories and installations 
for food industry plants and mining. 


The latest among the agreements with the East European 
countries were those which we signed with Czechoslovakia in Pra- 
gue recently. The arrival of our economic delegation in Prague 
was well received by the Czechoslovak public. Both Czechoslova- 
kia and Yugoslavia approached the talks very seriously, for they 
were aware that these talks could be a turning point in their re- 
lations and have far-reaching significance. These talks were termi- 
nated ina relatively short time, and several agreements were sig- 
ned. First, we concluded an agreement on the cancellation of all 
mutual claims and obligations arising from earlier contracts and on 
the regulation of all mutual property relations. This agrement also 
cancels Czechoslovakia’ s claims from the pre-war, war and post 
war period up to the time when our economic relations were bro- 
ken off. Likewise, it settles the problem of. natioalized Czechoslo- 
vak property in Yugoslavia. Furthermore, it regulates Yugoslavia’s 
claims which arosed through Czechoslovakia’s arbitrary repudia- 
tion of our economic agreements in 1948. Secondly, we concluded 
an agreement under which Czechoslovakia grants us a credit of 50 
million dollars’ for the purchase of investment equipment and goods. 
This credit is also to be used in a period of 5 years, and is to be 
repaid in ten years’ time after 1961, together with a 2% annual 
interest rate. We signed another credit agreement, on the basis of 
which Czechoslovakia will supply us with 25 million dollars’ worth 
of industrial consumer’s goods. This credit, too, was granted for 
a period of ten years (from 1959) at a2% annual rate of interest. 
Furthermore, we signed a temporary agreement on scientific and te- 
chnical cooperation, under which Czechoslovakia will grant as te- 
chnical assistance, send technicians to assist our personnel in fac- 
tories, and enable our technicians to go for advance training to 
Czechoslovakia. It was agreed at the same time that in four mon- 
ths’ time a permanent agreement on scientific and technical coo- 
peration would be concluded, and general outlines of an agree- 
ment on tourist traffic between the two countries - determined. 
Finally, on February 16, a protocol on trade for 1956 wos conclu- 
ded. Under this arrangement we shallimport mostly rolled goods 
and other industrial epuipment needed by our economy, and ex- 
port agricultural and food products, ores and other products. The 
volume of trade provided for by this agreement is somewhat smal- 
Jer than that which was provided under last year’s agreement. This 
is due to the fact last year the value of trade was only about 50% 
of what was provided for, so that it was necessary to fix a more 
. realistic volume of exchanges. In addition, the other agreements 
concluded made it necessary to provide for a smaller volume of 
trade exchanges than last year. 


: All agreements signed with Czechoslovakia are of mutual be- 
nefit and will have a favourable affect on the economies of both 
countries. The successful. talks which preceded the signing 


of these agreements opened better possibilities for finding new 
forms of economic cooperation. Thus, an agreement on air servi- 
ces between the two countries was signed on February 28, and 
soon Czechoslovakia is to open a General Consulate in Zagreb. 


Some time ago a Chinese economic delegation came to our 
country. And on February 17 the first trade and payments agree- 
ment, as well as an agreement on technical cooperation were signed 
with China, The value of the exports and imports of both coun- 
tries under this‘ agreement will be about 7 million dolars. Our im- 
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ports from China will include oil-seed, hides and other livestock 
products, tin, asbestos, graphite, tea, raw silk and chemicals, and 
our exports to China will consist of tobacco, agricultural machi- 
nes, chemical products, cotton fabrics, medical instruments and 
some other products. The central banks of the two countries are 
to keep all accounts in our mutual trade in pounds sterling, and 
sales are to be concluded at the prevailling world prices. 


Our country wants to expand its economic relations with 
all countries of the East and West, the Far and Near East, as well 
as with overseas areas, always on the basis of respect of people’s 
independence, in harmony with the spirit of active coexistence and 
to the benefit of all. : 


The agreements mentioned above provide a basis for the 
further development and broadening of our economic relations 
with the East European countries. But, to go on developing and 
expanding these relations it will be necessary to study the possi- 
bilities of our mutual markets, which will require some time. It 
will be necessary to establish connections between the exporters 
and importers of our countries, to introduce new items on our 
markets, to adapt the consumption habits of our citizens, etc. 


After the interruption of our economic relations with the 
East European countries, our foreign trade enterprises established 
firm connections with exporters and importers in West European 
and other countries. In the meantime considerable changes have 
taken place in the structure of our economy, which is no longer 
purely agricultural but agricultural-industrial in character, so that 
appropriate changes in our trade had to be made, particularly after 
1949. The characteristic and connections of our foreign trade in as 
far as purchases of machines, industrial equipment and raw mate-— 
als are concerned, have been consolidated to a large extent. Conse- 
quently, the exports of our traditional products are directed to- 
wards the West, and efforts are being made to find markets for 
the new products of our young industry in the Far and Near 
East and in other overseas areas. Owing to these reasons, we be-— 
lieve that our trade with the European countries can be expanded 
only through a long period of time. This year our trade with 
them cannot amount to more than 20% to 25% of our total trade 
at the best. We do not doubt the benefit of expanding economic 
cooperation with Eastern Europe if our relations with the coun- 
tries of that area should continue to develop in a friendly and 
peaceful spirit as expressed in the Belgrade Declaration, a spirit 
which is in keeping with the fundamental principles of the policy 
pursued by our country. ‘ 


Art and Criticism 


SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN YUGOSLAV PAINTING 


i YUGOSLAVIA had painting of world 


significance only once in her history.: 


This was at the time of the creation of her 
monumental frescoes in the second half of 
the thirteenth century and in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. The .evelopment 
of Yugoslav painting in this period evolved 
on the principles of Byzantine painting. The 
Renaissance, baroque, classicism, romaaticism 


touched Yugoslav lands only as they. would. 


touch ‘a province, to be sure leaving inte- 
resting traces here and there, yery chara- 
cteristic for the study of the local cultural 
history, but having no conspicuous place in 
world events. The political, social and eco- 
nomic conditions of her areas under foreign 
rule, prevented these brilliant beginnings 
from continuing parallel with artistic trends 
of Europe, that is, of the West. On the 
contrary, this political division which opened 
the door to various cultural influences made 
her territory an unusual scene of clashes 
between the West and East, the Mediter- 
ranean and the North. When this century 
saw the complete liberation of the people 
and the creation of .a common state, and 
then, a few decades later, a social revolution 
and the changing of the economic structure 
of the country and society, there ensued 
on parallel lines a stronger liberation of the 
creative forces in the various spheres of 
activity, one of which, that of painting, has 
a’conspicuous place. 


It seems to us that this process of libe- 
rating forces is now in full swing and that 
it is actually far from culmination. People 
in Yugoslavia are still eager for explorations 
in painting. Here nobody will say that all 
possibilities have been exhausted and that 
younger generations can only look for solu- 
tions in using differently the technical ex- 
perience of their predecessors. A much 
stronger impression prevails that young men 
are optimistically pushing off upon the 
waters of art. They feel the freshness of 
discovery even where individual attitudes 
are involved — attitudes which have perhaps 
already had their full evolution elsewhere, 
but here, compared to home conditions, 
they act with a new, unexpected strength. 


However, here we must make an additional 
remark. The development of art in small 
milieus must not be considered identical 
with what is going on in big environments, 
say in Paris. Although modern art, in its 
_essence, is cosmopolitan in character, and 
‘although it could not be divided with impu- 
nity into regional schools, it is nonetheless 
clear that in many small countries, including 
Yugoslavia, important results have been 
achieved only in certain modern forms, 
while others, despite their presence, failed 
to rise above the transitory taste of the 
times. In other words, what happened in 
modern painting as a general phenomenon 
‘was reechoed throughout the world, but 
each milieu which responded to the call of 


A. CELEBONOVIG 


the new conceptions was characterised by 
a different spiritual tone or wavelength to 
which the local sound sources reacted. 


A question of tradition and mentality? 
Perhaps. A question of historical moment in 
the development of culture? Certainly. It may 
be easily ascertained that the Yugoslavs have 
made remarkable contributions in a sense 
which may be taken to be parallel with 
those of French artists whom » Raymond 
Cogniat grouped under the name of ”painters 
of poetic reality”. As in France, here too 
this includes painters born at the turn of 
the century who joined artistic life after the 
First World War. But in contrast to their 
Paris colleagues they have not inherited, in 
their own country, such a rich experimental 
past of modern painting — a past coloured 
by polemics and different programmes and 


Certain traces of impressionism which 
reached here by way of Germany, as well 
as a characteristic fauvist trend which arose 
in direct contact with France, marked the 
time up to 1914. Then the period directly 
after the war saw the manifestation of dif- 
ferent cubist influences but without that 
firm theoretical basis and without that 
penetrating conviction which this movement 
had abroad as a guarantee of lasting value. 
Most of those who in the first years fol- 
lowing 1918 were carried away by enthusiasm 
for cubistic syntheses and analyses did not 
consistently follow the same road, but soon 
abandoned it for the sake of more sponta- 
neous expression. Consequently those pain- 
ters who upheld the profound and sincere 
feeling of nature, expressed in an entirely 
personal language, appeared like logical 
continuers of their pre-war predecessors, 
rather than an antithesis of rational cubistic 
tendencies. Their painting rested on spont- 
aneous and lyrical interpretations of nature. 
This is the essential colour with which the 
artist, so to say, instinctively expresses 
himself, and painters with such trends are 
all fundamentally colourists no matter whe- 
ther they narrowed down their palette to 
tonal contrasts in a gamma or gave it free 
rein in a wide range of spectral colours. 


Parallel with our statement that Yugoslav 
painting developed in a lyrical and colour- 
istic sense, it is not amiss to remember 
that national costumes and embroidery have 
been for conturies the holders of such feel- 
ings. The strange richness of this kind 
lived, until recently and partly lives today 
on the scarves, skirts, rugs and other pro- 
ducts of Yugoslav national handicrafts. 
From the severe black and white elements 
used in some areas, to the very rich colour 
combinations prevailing in others, there is 
a flow of varied inspiration of the national 
genius in painting. On the other hand, those 
objects in domestic use through which rati- 
onality and constructiveness may be expres- 


sed, such as pieces of furniture, dishes, tools, 
farming installations and even houses, have 
not revealed such lively inventiveness. Is 
it to be concluded from this that the 
character of Yugoslavs is predominantly 
intuitive and only to a lesser extent rational? 
Such generalizations are always risky, 
especially in modern times when traffic pos- 
sibilities provide a much firmer base for a 
continuous exchange between nations in all 
fields of human activity. In any case, as 
far as modern painting is concerned, the 
lyrical, intimate and spontaneous expression 
of man’s attitude to nature carried convic- 
tion here. 


One could cite a number of artists who 
produced valuable works in this field. Some 
of them, for example Dobrovic, Planétic, 
Sumanovié, Job, had their activities cut 
short by death. Others have given ever fresh 
proof of the vitality of their arstistic con- 
ceptions during the last 25—30 years. These 
are Bijeli¢é, Zora Petrovic, Milunovié, Tar- 
talja, Konjovié, Tabakovié, M. Gelebonovié, 
Gvozdenovic, and, of the younger, Stupica, 
Milosavljevic, Pregelj and others. We shall 
refer to two of them because of the actu- 
ality and influence exercised by their work 
today. 


Milo Milunovié (born 1897) lived with 
brief interruptions in France for 12 years, 
i.e. from 1919 till 1932. He was actually 
formed in that country, This painter is a 
classicist among Yugoslav artists. The balance 
of masses and solid internal architecture is 
characteristic of his method in composition 
while colour is used with strict value de-. 
finiteness. Milunovic’s pictures today are 
particularly characterised by brightness ex- 
pressed in terms of monumentality. This is 
most frequently pervaded by a breath of 
sea with simple contrasting of objects and 
figures against the blue of the sea. His free- 
dom in interpreting nature is not at all 
detrimental to his classical feeling for me- 
asure. Milunoyié is a pure representative 
of the Mediterranean spirit. 


In contrast to him, M. Celebonovié (born 
1902) who has likewise lived in France for 
a long time, exhibiting under the name of 
Marko, is a painter of instinct and direct 
contact with the world which surrounds 
him. In his pictures everything turns into 
a fruitful subject: an interior, objects heaped 
upon each other, figures in their environment ~ 
a landscape. All this evolves on canvas 
with such naturalness and without the in- 
tervention of classical or at least any evi- 
dent laws of composition, that one always 
stops before these canvases with the feeling 
that beneath their apparent surface, an 
unseen world also lies hidden. This is a 
special poetry born of reality and realized 
thanks to a sharp sense of observation. The 
distance between objects, the space circu- 
lating around them. become a live element 
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of the painter’s representations. Formerly 
these were given in transparent colour with 
a refined colouristic texture, while today 
they are laid on with a thick brush and in 
bold contrasts. Large still lifes from well- 
stocked pantries or stuffed birds on a table, 
are now the painter’s favourite subjects in 
which a strong colour symphony develops 
in bright earnestness. 

Another artistic trend in which the Yu- 
goslavs gave interesting works, even entire 
movements, might be described as expres- 
sionism, taken in its widest sense. If the 
painters of poetic reality are essentially the 
continuation or, to put it more correctly, a 
further evolution of the fauvist expression 
in painting and hence in their spiritual af- 
finities, turned towards France, the expres- 
sionists can more justifiably be connected 
with what happened in the northern or 
central parts of Europe. Actually, in this 
area, it is often very difficult to separate 
these two trends. Is not German expres- 
sionism a special form of fauvism? It might 
be said that the first group is chiefly pre- 
occupied in its inspiration with a visual 
sensing of the world, while the second, with 
its psychological preoccupations, is directed 
towards the expression of man’s intrinsic 
nature. This can more easily be separated 
in conceptions than in pictures where the 
two elements are most frequently intertwined. 

In the years directly following the First 
World War there were unmistakable expres- 
sionists among Yugoslavs just as, apart from 
Germany, they also existed in Austria, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, but one of its branches 
— at the base of the formation of the 
»*Zemlja’’? group in Croatia — was parti- 
cularly interesting as a movement. The ini- 
tiator and main inspirer of the group was 
the painter Krsto HegeduSi¢, born in 1901. 
His paintings described life in the countryside, 
that is, its social relations or material and 
curtural conditions. This was a kind of 
expressionism similar to that of Belgium, 
which André Lhote dubbed ”’expressionisme 
en sabots”, but with less good-natured 
tranquillity and more fighting spirit in the 
interpretation of its views at the expense 
of society. Besides this, HegeduSi¢ if often 
connected with Breughel the Elder on ac- 
count of the composition of his landscapes. 
‘He partly passed this spirit on to his fol- 
lowers, some of whom are peasant painters. 
Staying every year in the Podravina village 
of Hlebine in an area noted for certain 
traditions of painting, he stimulated several 
young peasants who continued this occupa- 
tion in addition to their regular work. Ivan 
'Generali¢é, born in 1914, has particularly 
recorded good progress, developing his own 
style of painting on glass. His representations 
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which have been increasingly tending to- 
wards minute drawing and subtle tonalities, 
sometimes in their endless vistas reveal a 
certain sur-realist taste. 

There is nothing strange in the fact that 
in some cases expressionist evolution passes 
into sur-realism. Psychological motives con- 
ceal sub-conscious ones, and the man who 
looks into one can hardly refrain from look- 
ing into the other. This happened with 
France Miheli¢ (born in 1907). He too was 
a member ot the ”Zemlja” group in his 
youth. His pictures and drawings for a long 
time centred on the hard life of man in 
the village and later in the partisan struggle. 
But he reached the full maturity of his 
style with his village carnival masks. The 
feathers and prickly forms sticking out on 
the heads and robes of the ”kurenti”’, as 
these disguised peasants are called because 
of the constant running and movement in 
which they indulge offered him the elemets 
of a new and personal artistic language 
with which he expresses an equally perso- 
nally discovered world. He no longer devo- 
tes his whole attention to masks, but aban- 
dons himself to associations stimulated by 
popular beliefs or speculations about life. 
Still, that prickly form is still the principal 
motive which is intertwined with various 
representations, providing them with their 
subconscious. effect. Another — sur-realist, 
much younger, Miljenko Stanéic, (born in 
1925, paints semi-obscure interiors of the 
provincial town enyironment where every- 
thing appears serene and quiet from the 
outside while the painter manages to sug- 
gest passions tearing at the souls of his 
characters. His smooth technique and soft 
lighting effects connect him with the Flemish 
painters of interiors of the seventeenth 
century, or with Georges de la Tour. 

Expressionism is a wide term so it can 
also include the works of Petar Lubarda 
(born in 1907), one of the most authentic 
Yugoslay painters. His other works would 
belong to abstract expressionism. Even 
before the war he was esteemed in his own 
country, but as a painter who got inspi- 
ration from reality. The Montenegrin land- 
scapes with their rocky mountain struciure 
or old olive-trees which lift their branches 
towards the skies, like human hands, were 
the motifs which obsessed him for a long 
time. His present style issued from them. 
His colours became bright, the range more 
magnificent while the rocky structure of the 
soil increasingly developed into an indepen- 
dent obsession. The link with reality gra- 
dually disappeared as inessential. The feel- 
ing of the Montenegrin rocks, as matter 
and as a powerfful glow under the clear 
blueness of that southern sky, lives in his 


pictures as granular paste and as colour. 
The strange baroque forms of those rocks, 
such as are to be found in the neghbourhood 
of Cetinje and the Scutari Lake, are likewise 
a constant accompanying tone in everything 
he paints. These are sometimes battles in 
which men and animals intermingle, a 
dramatic expression of the people’s bard or 
simply forms which, as symbols of passion- 
expressed in the whole of his work, live an 
independent life on the. wall: Lubarda’s 
painting is markedly mural in character 
and during the Jast few years he produced 
in Belgrade several significant decorative 
works. 


The symbolic psinting of Lezar Vujaklija 
(born in 1914), compositor and bookbinder, 
also belongs to the psychological network of 
expressionist problems. During the last few 
years Vujaklija established himself as a 
gifted painter. His painting is expressly 
ideological in theme and primitivist by origin. — 
His predecessors could be traced among ~ 
the medieval chisellers of reliefs on the 
Bogumil tomb stones and his symbols are: 
round heads, upraised hands, pigeons in 
flight, snakes, plants, small houses. All this 
is produced as often as not in bright colour — 
against dark. background. These pictures 
express sorrow without despair and convul- 
sion without moaning. They show a bri- 
ghtness of understanding and strange humour. 
In any case they are poetic and also very — 
decorative. 


If one considers the panorama of modern 
Yugoslav painting which is not narrower in — 
conception than in most European coun- 
tries, he will be able to draw certain con- — 
clusions as regards its immediate past, as 
well as its today’s condition. Viewed from 
the angle of new visual conceptions and © 
ideas, we would have nothing special to 
emphasize in Yugoslav p_inting, just as in — 
most of the European countries outside 
France, Italy, Germany. But from the yiew-_ 
point of personal rezlizations, in the fra- 
mework of already existing ideological and 
spacial conceptions of modern painting, we 
find a rich artistic material. What obtained 
strong expression among the Yugoslavs is 
on the one hand direct inspiration from ~ 
nature, and on the other, psychological and — 
psycho-analytical preoccupations. Actually” 
these are two aspects of concrete life. The 
painting which follows this path is interested, 
in both cases, in intimate human content ~ 
and, to a lesser extent, in the ideal of ab- 
stract beauty. In this direction the Yugoslav 
painters found their original forms of ex— 
pression, which speak with much authentic 
force of some essential qualities of the 
country and its people. ; 
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